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PREFACE. 



This Edition of Mad>dh is specially designed for use in Schools 
and Colleges. The restored folio of 1623 has been taken as the 
basis of the text ; and, in departing from it, the emendations 
adopted by Mr. Dyce have been more generally followed than 
those of other commentators. In two or three places it lias been 
thought advisable to omit short passages, the presence of which 
would have made the work unsuitable for public classes, whether 
of boys or of young ladies, and the absence of which in no degree 
mars the development of the plot, or interrupts the line of thought 
in the particular passages. It is important to observe, that these 
omissions do not. amount to more than twenty-two lines over the 
whole Play ; and that they are omissions, not alterations : this 
the Editor believes to be the only legitimate way of dealing with 
passages which, while it may be left to the discretion of the private 
reader to deal with them a& he pleases, certainly become " objec- 
tionable" when they have to be publidy read and commented 
upon in classes of young people. 

The chapters of Hollinshed's EH'storie^ referring to the reigns of 
Duncan and Macbeth, have been appended to the Introduction. 
No one who reads the Historic and the Tragedy together can have 
any doubt of the source to which Shakespeare is indebted for the 
fisMJts of his Play. These chapters, however, are not printed here 
for the purpose of giving a historical character to the Play, — enough 
is said in the Introduction to show that a very different idea is 
held of its nature, — but in order to exhibit the rough material out 
of which the Tragedy was framed, side by side with the finished 
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work. It is believed that, if youthful readers are led intelligently 
to compare and contrast the Historic with the Tragedy, they will 
attain to a higher conception of Shakespeare's greatness as a drar 
matic artist, than by the perusal of many learned commentaries 
and philosophical disquisitions. There is in this the further ad- 
vantage, that it affords a specimen of the ordinary narrative prose 
of the sixteenth century. 

The Notes embrace three different departments of criticism, — 
the grammatical, the philological, and the aesthetic ; the first, as 
a transition from the ordinary work of English classes to the 
higher study which the analytic reading of Shakespeare implies, 
— the second, in connexion with the more minute study of the 
English language, to which the recent revival of Anglo-Saxon 
learning has led, — and the third, as an introduction to the study 
of literature as a fine art, in which we have to examine the 
artistic construction of the Play, and to trace the development 
of character. In the Grammatical Notes, the most general 
principles of Analysis have been adopted ; so that they will be 
easUy intelligible to those who have been accustomed to any of 
the systems now in use. These Notes are also brief ; for it seems 
undesirable that, at this stage, pupils should be detained by the 
minutiae of grammar longer than is necessary for the elucidation 
of the Poet's thoughts. 



Edinbubgb, February 1862. 
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INTKODUCTION. 



"The name of Shakespeare," says Hallam, 'Ms the greatest in our 
literature : it is the greatest in all literature," — yet how little do we know 
of the man who is placed on this pre-eminence ; how little of his personal 
history, at least ; of his education, of his early life, and even of his pro- 
fessional career ! We have a mighty resultant, it is true, from which we 
may infer something of the forces that produced it ; but so entirely have 
the achievements of his sovereign mind engrossed us, that what of him 
was of the earth, earthy, has, till too late, been allowed to fall into undue 
insignificance. 

The few facts that have been gathered regarding Shakespeare, — ^for his 
biography is but a mass of ill-joined fragments,— make his triumph all 
the more marvellous. He came in between two illiterate generations in 
his own family ; for we have it on reliable authority, that neither his 
mother nor his daughter could write her name. His father was at one 
time chief magistrate of his borough ; but he also was illiterate, as well 
as improvident, and grossly litigious. Shakespeare's regular education 
was over by his fifteenth year; he was maiTied, and " upon the world," 
by his nineteenth. Where, then, was there time for that extraordinary 
in-taking that must have preceded this marvellous out-giving? For 
though native genius is pre-eminent in Shakespeare, it is genius work- 
ing upon rich a.id varied material, indicating a wonderful range of ac- 
quired knowledge. As to his early career, accounts are vague and per- 
jilexing. We are told that he was a glover and wool-dealer with hia 
father; that he was certainly a cattle-dealer and butcher; that he was 
for some time a country schoolmaster; and that he spent some years, in 
an attorney's office. In so far as these conclusions are drawn from the 
acquaintance he displays in his writings with legal or other terms and 
processes, the inference is a very doubtful one. In that case, i Shake- 
speare, like Homer, must have belonged, not to one trade or profession, 
but to all ; for with all he shows, for the purposes of his art, equal fami- 
liarity ; he is 

" Not one, but all mankind'x epitome." 
As well might the time when Shakespeare lived be called in question, oo 
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applicable are his " thoughts that live" even to our own day ; so trne 
is it that 

" He was not of an age> but for all time." 
All the facts we know regarding Shakespeare may he thrown ipto a 
very brief table : — 



1564. 

1671. 
1678. 

1582. 

1586. 



1692. 
1696. 

1697. 

1598. 



1601. 
1602. 
1603. 
1606. 
1609. 
1613. 



1616, 



34. 



62. 



April 23 (?). Bom at Stratford-on-Avon, where his father was 
a wool-comber. 

At. school at Stratford. 

Withdrawn from school, probably owing to his father's mis- 
fortunes, and put to wool-combing with his father. 

Married Anne Hathaway, seven or eight years his senior, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer. 

Went to London, having probably met with itinerant players 
at Stratford, and thereby had his dramatic genius kindled. 
In London he joined the Blackfriar's Theatre, at first, it is 
said, in a very humble capacity. We have absolutely no 
information regarding this part of his career. A tract, 
published by Greene, the dramatist, in 

Is believed to refer to Shakespeare, and the reference indicates 
that his success had already excited the jealousv of rivals. 

The Globe Theatre built, to which the Blackfriar s company, 
with Shakespeare, was transferred. Here he must have 
prospered ; for we find that in 

He purchased New Place, one of the best houses in his native 
town, to which he appears already to have had thoughts of 
retiring. 

Francis Meres published his WiVs Fancy, from which we 
learn the names of the works of Shakespeare, written and 
known to the public before this date. The list includes The 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night's Dream^ Bichard 
the Thirds etc., etc. In the same year we find his name 
at the head of the "cast'* for Ben Jonson's Every Man 
in his Humour. 

Death of his father. 

Purchased an extensive piece of land in Old Stratford. 

Last mention of his name as an actor, in Ben Jonson's Sejanus. 

Purchased a large property at Stratford. 

His sonnets published. 

Bought a house near the Blackfriar's Theatre. Shortly there- 
after he appears to have retired to Stratford, and to have 
ceased to have any connexion with the stage, occupying 
himself with the supervision of his property, and the omikirs 
of his native town. 

April 23d, Shakespeare died, and was buried on the 25th 
in Stratford Church. 
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Shakespeare's litenry life, extending from his arriTal in London in 
1586 till his return to Stratford in 1613, has been divided into three 
periods, each marked bj a certain well-defined character. The firf^t 
period, which closes with 1593, Shakespeare's 29th year, may be called 
the probationary period in his career ; and as compared with his subse- 
quent works, those produced in it, which are chiefly Comedies, indicate 
the partial maturity of his still youthful mind. 

The works belonging to this period are :— 



1. Lore's Labour r<oH(>ifterwardB Altered). 

t. Ooini»dy of Errors 

3. Two Oenttemen of TeroM. 



Hamlel, 

Borneo and Jaliel, 



} 



Flr^ sketches, 
aftenrardi re- 
written. 



In the second period, consisting of the succeeding seven years, the 
dramatist*s genius was prolific to a degree which is almost incredible, 
especially when we consider the magnificent and enduriog qualities of 
the productions. In these few years he produced fifteen original plays, 
including all his great English Hietories, and the eight most famous 
Comedies, besides altering and adapting four other plays that bear his 
name. The extraordinary activity of this period in Shakespeare's life, 
is its most striking feature; viewed, however, in connexion with the 
development of his mind, it may be termed the objective stage, for it 
is that in which character is exhibited most generally in action, and in 
which the feelings and passions operate towards certain results rather 
than as indications of specific mental moods. 

In this period he produced :— 



4. King Richard ii. 

5. King Biohard iii. 

6. King Joha 

7. King Henry iv.. Part i. 

8. King Henry it., Part ii. 

9. King Henry ▼. 

10. King Henry vi.. Part i. ") 

11. King Henry Tt., Part ii. S-doubtfut. 

12. King Henry ti., Part iii. J 

13. Tiius Andrunioos (doubtful). 



14. The Tuning of the Shrew. 

15. The Merchant of Venice. 

16. A Midsunmer Night's Dream. 

17. All's Well that Ends WelL 

18. Much Ado about Nothing. 

19. As Tou Like Ik 

20. Twelfth Night 

21. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

22. Borneo and Juliet (re-written). 



But if this is the time of the predominant objectivity of Shakespeare's 
mind, that which succeeds is pre-eminently its subjective period. It is 
noteworthy that all the three periods are linked together by the tragedy 
of Borneo and Jvliet, which having been first sketched towards the close 
of the first, was re-written at the end of the second, and indeed marks the 
transition from the mirthful and active tone of that period to the thought- 
ful and serious vein of the concluding stage. To that period, which 
began with the first year of the seventeenth century, belong the noblest 
of Shakespeare's works : there the Poet's imagination takes its loftiest 
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flights, and at the same time attains to the greatest depth of quiet, power- 
ful, philosophic thought. They are : — 



28. Othello. 

24. Hamlet (re-written). 

25. King Lear. 

26. Macbeth. 

27. King Henry tiii. 

28. Pericles (doubtfal). 

29. Coriolanu^ 
80. Julius Oeesar. 



31. Antony and Cleopatra. 

32. Timon of Athens. 

33. Troilus and Oreasida. 

84. Measure for Measure. 

85. Cymbeline. 

86. The Winter's Tale. 
37. The Tempest. 



The tragedy of Macbeth (written, according to Malone, in 1606), wiih 
which we are at present more immediately cr)ncemed, heloDgs to this 
latest and most reflective period. It is important to remember this, 
in estimating the character of that work. It has, no doubt, a historical 
basis, as may be seen by comparing it with the following chapter of Hol- 
linshed ; but it is not as a history, in the same sense as Richard III. or 
Henry IV, is a history, that Macbeth is to be regarded and studied. 
Unless we view it as a skilful and wonderful developmeut of character, 
indicating close acquaintance with the workings and tendencies of the 
human heart, it will appear to be little else than an accumulation of 
horrors. In the words of Steevens, " a picture of conscience encroaching 
on fortitude, of magnanimity once animated by virtue, and afterwards 
extinguished by guilt, was what Shakespeare meant to display in the 
character and conduct of Macbeth." 



ABBREYIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES. 



adv.f adverbial. 
A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 
Ar., Arabic 
att.f attributivu 
cl.j clause. 
camp., compartj. 
canj.y conjunction. 
constr., construe. 
cor., correlative. 
dim., diminutive. 
But., Dutch. 
Fr., French. 
fr., from. 
Oer., German. 
Goth., Gothic. 



Hoi., HoUinshed. 
interj., interjection. 
TsL, Icelandic. 
It., Italian. 
Lat., Latin. 
lit., literally. 
M.-Goth., Maeso-Gothic 
n., noun. 
phr., phrase. 
prep., preposition. 
Sc., Scottish. 
S.-Goth., Sueo-Gothic. 
sail., scilicet. 
wh., which is. 
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THE REIGNS OF DUNCAN AND MACBETH. 

EXTRACTED FBOM BAPHABLL HOLLINSHXD*S '' HISTORIE OF SCOTLAND.' 



1. After Malcolme succeeded Ms nephue Dnncane, the son of Ms 
daughter Beatrice ; for Malcolme had two daughters, the one which was 
this Beatrice being giuen in mariage vnto one Abbanath Crinen, a man of 
great nobilitie, and Thane of the lies and west parts of Scotland, bare of 
that mariage the foresaid Dnncane ; the other, called Doada, was maried 
xinto Sinell, the Thane of Glammis, by whom she had issue one Makbeth, 
a valiant gentleman, and one that, if he had not beene somewhat cruell of 
nature, might haue beene thought most worthie the gouemment of a 
realme. On the other part, Duncane was so soft and gentle of nature, 
that the people wished the inclinations and manners of these two cousins 
to haue beene so tempered and interchangeablie bestowed betwixt them, 
that where the one had too much of clemencie, and the other of crueltie, 
the meane vertue betwixt these two extremities might haue reigned by in- 
different partition in them both, so should Duncane haue proued a woorthie 
king, and Makbeth an excellent capteine. The beginning of Duncanes 
reigne was verie quiet and peaceable, without anio notable trouble ; but 
after it was perceiued how negligent he was in punishing offenders, manie 
misruled persons tooke occasion thereof to trouble the peace and quiet 
state of the common-wealth, by seditious commotions, which first had 
their beginnings in this wise. 

2. Banquho the thane of Lochquhaber, of whom the house of the Stew- 
ards is descended, the which by order of linage hath now for a long time 
inioied the crowne of Scotland, euen till these our daie^, as he gathered 
the finances due to the king, and further punished somewhat sharpelie 
such as were notorious offenders, being assailed by a number of rebels in- 
habiting in that countrie, and spoiled of the monie and all other things, 
had much a doo to get awaie with life, after he had receiued sundrie grie- 
uous woimds amongst them. Yet escaping their hands, after hee was 
somewhat recouered of his hurts, and was able to ride, he repaired to the 
court, where making his complaint to the king in most earnest wise, he 
purchased at length that the offendors were sent for by a sergeant at armes. 
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to appeare to make answer vnto such matters as should be laid to their 
charge ; but they angmentiog their mischiefous act with a more wioked 
deed, after they had misused the messenger with snndrie kinds of re- 
proches, they finallie sine him also. 

B. Then doubting not but for such contemptuous demeanor against the 
kings regall authoritie, they should be inuaded with all the power the 
king could makfi, Makdowald, one of great estimation among them, making 
first a confederacie with his neerest friends «nd kinsmen, tooke vpon him 
to be chiefe capteine of all such rebels as would stand against the king^ in 
maintenance of their grieuous offenses latelie committed against him. 
Manie slanderous words also, and railing tants this Makdowald vttered 
against his prince, calling him a faint-hearted milkesop, more meet to 
goueme a sort of idle moonks in some cloister, than to haue the rule of 
such valiant and hardie men of warre as the Scots were. He vsed also 
such subtill persuasions and forged allurements, that in a small time he 
had gotten togither a mightie power of men : for out of the westeme lies 
there came vnto him a great multitude of people, offering themselues to 
assist him in that rebellious quarell, and out of Ireland in hope of the 
spoile came no small number of Kernes and Galloglasses, ofi'ering gladlie 
to serue vnder him, whither it should please him to lead them. 

4. [NaiTates how at the first Makdowald discomfited the king's power : 
how the king, in his perplexity, called a council of his nobles ; and how 
sundry advices were profiered to him.] At length Makbeth speaking 
much against the kings softnes, and ouermuch slacknesse in jtunishing 
offendors, whei-eby they had such time to assemble togither, he promised 
notwithstanding, if the charge were committed vnto him and vnto Banqcho, 
so to order the matter, that the rebels should bo shortly vanquished k 
quite put downe, and that not so much as one of them should be found to 
make resistance within the countrie. 

6. And euen so it came to passe : for being sent foorth with a new 
power, at his entering into Lochquhaber, the fame of his comming put the 
enimies in such feare, that a g^reat number of them stale secretlie awaie 
from their capteine Makdowald, who neuerthelesse inforced thereto, gaue 
battell vnto Makbeth, with the residue which remained with him : but 
being ouercome, and fleeing for refuge into a castell (within the which his 
wife & children were inclosed) at length when he saw how he could 
neither defend the hold anie longer against his enimies, nor yet vpon sur- 
render be suffered to depart with life saued, hee first slue his wife and 
children, and lastlie himselfe, least if he had yeelded simplie, he should 
haue beene executed in most cruell wise for an example to other. Mak- 
beth entring into the castell by the gates, as then set open, found the car- 
casse of Makdowald lieng dead there amongst the residue of the slaine 
bodies, which when he beheld, remitting no peece of his cruell nature 
with that pitifull sight, he caused the head to be cut off, and set vpon a 
poles end, and so sent it as a present to the king, who as then laie at Ber- 
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tha. The headlesse tmnke he commanded to bee hoong ypon an high 
paire of gallowes. 

6. [Describes how ** the Ilandmen conceived a deadiie grndge towards 
Makbeth/' calling him '' a cruell murtherer/' because of the heavy flne» and 
punishments he inflicted on them ; how he was on the point of marching 
against them with an army, but was dissuaded by his friends.] Thus was 
iustice and law restored againe to the old accustomed course, by the dili- 
gent means of Makbeth. Immediatelie wherevpon woord came that Sueno 
King of Norway was arriued in Fife with a puissant armie, to subdue the 
whole realme of Scotland. 

7. [Contains a digression to explain that this Sueno was the second son 
of that Sueno who drove Ethelred from the throne of England, and was, 
therefore, brother of Canute the Great. It also explains that Canute and 
Edmund Ironside agreed to fight a duel for the crown.] 

8. [Describes the duel, and their agreement to divide the kingdonu] 

9. But now touching the arriwall of Sueno the Norwegian king in Fife 
(as before is expressed) ye shall vnderstand, that the pretense of his 
comming was to rewenge the slaughter of his vncle, Camus, and other of 
the Danish nation slaine at Barre.. Crowdane, and Gemmer. The crueltie 
of this Sueno was such, that he neither spared man, woman, nor child, of 
what age, condition or degree soeuer they were. Whereof when E. Dun- 
cane was certified, he set all slouthfull and lingering delaies apart, and 
b<g«n to assemble an armie in most speedie wise, like a verie valiant 
capteine ; for oftentimes it happeneth, that a dull coward and slouthfull 
person, constreined by necessitie, becommeth verie bardie and actiue. 
Therefore when his whole power was come togither, he diuided the same 
into three battels. The first was led by Makbeth, the second by Banquho, 
& the King himselfe gouemed in the maine battell or middle ward, 
wherein were appointed to attend and wait vpon his person the most part 
of all the residue of the Scotish nobilitie. 

10. 11, 12, 13. [Describe the meeting of the Scots with the Danes at 
Ctdross ; the defeat of the Scots ; the flight of Duncane to Castell Bertha, 
where he is besieged by Sueno ; the device whereby Duncane sent drugged 
wine to the Danes, and how, when they were overcome with sleep and 
stupor, Makbeth fell upon them and slaughtered them], so that of the 
whole number there escaped no more but onelie Sueno himselfe and ten 
other persons, by whose helpe he got to his ships lieng at rode in the 
mouth of Taie. [Sueno escaped with only one ship, the rest of his fleet 
being destroyed by a storm. The Scots celebrate their victory by proces- 
sions and solemn thanksgivings to almighty God.] 

14. But whilest the people were thus at their processions, woord was 
brought that a new fleet of Danes was arriued at Kingcome, sent thither 
by Canute King of England, in reuenge of his brother Suenos ouerthrow. 
To resist these enemies, which were alreadie landed, and busie in spoiling 
the countries Makbath and Banquho were sent with the kings authorities 
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who hauing with them a conuenient power, incountred the enimies, slue 
part of them, and chased the other to their ships. They that escaped and 
got once to their ships, obteined of Makbeth for a great smnme of gold, 
that such of their friends as were slaine at this last bickering, might be 
buried in Saint Colmes Inch. In memorie whereof, manie old sepultures 
are yet in the said Inch, there to be scene grauen with the armes of the 
Danes, as the maner of burieng noble men still is, and heeretofore hath 
beene vsed. A peace was also concluded at the same time betwixt the 
Danes and Scotishmen, ratified (as some haue written) in this wise : That 
from thencefoorth the Danes should neuer come into Scotland to make anie 
warres against the Scots by anie maner of meanes. And these were the 
warres that Duncane had with forren enimies, in the seuenth yeere of his 
reigne. 

15. Shortlie after happened a strange and vncouth woonder, which 
afterward was the cause of much trouble in the realme of Scotland, as ye 
shall after heare. It fortuned as Makbeth and Banquho ioumied towards 
Fores, where the king then laie, they went sporting by the waie togither 
without other companie, saue onelie themselues, passing thorough the 
woods and fields, when suddenlie in the middest of a laund, there met 
them three women in strange and wild apparell, resembling creatures of 
elder world, whome when they attentiwelie beheld, woondering much at the 
sight, the first of them spake and said : — 

" All haile Makbeth, thane of Glammis ! '* 
(for he had latelie entered into that dignitie and office by the death of his 
father Sinell). The second of them said : — 

" Haile Makbeth thane of Cawder 1 " 
But the third said : — 

''All haile Makbeth that heereafter shalt be king of Scotland f' 

16. Then Banquho : " What manner of women (saith he) are you, that 
seeme so little fauourable vnto me, vfhereas to my fellow heere, besides 
high offices, ye aesigue also the kingdome, appointing foorth nothing for 
me at all?*' "Yes (saith the first of them) we promise greater benefits 
vnto thee, than vnto him ; for he shall reigne in deed, but with an vn- 
luckie end : neither shall he leaue anie issue behind him to succeed in his 
place, where contrarilie thou in deed shalt not reigne at all, but of thee 
those shall be borne which shall gouenie the Scotish kingdome by long 
order of continuall descent." Herewith the foresaid women vanished 
immediatlie out of their sight. This was reputed at the first but some 
vaine fantasticall illusion by Makbeth and Banquho, insomuch that 
Banquho would call Makbeth in iest, king of Scotland ; and Makbeth 
againe would call him in sport likewise, the father of manie kings. But 
afterwards the common opinion was, that these women were either the 
weird sisters, that is (as ye would say) the goddesses of destinie, or else 
eome nymphs or feiries, indued with knowledge of prophecie by their 
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necromanticall science, bicause enerie thing came to passe as tliey Jiad 
spoken. For shortlie after, the Thane of Cawder being condemned at 
Fores of treason against the king committed; his lands, linings, and 
offices were giuen of the kings liberalitie to Makbeth. 

17. The same night after, at snpper, Banquho iested with him and said ; 
** Now Makbeth thou hast obteined those things which the two former 
sisters prophesied, there remaineth onelie for thee to purchase that which 
the third said should come to passe. Whereypon Makbeth reuoluing 
the thing in his mind, began euen then to deuise how he might atteine to 
the kingdome ; but yet he thought with himselfe that he must tarie a. 
time, which should aduance him thereto (by the Diuine Prouidence) as it 
had come to passe in his former preferment. But shortlie after it chanced 
that King Duncane, hauing two sonnes by his wife which was the daugh- 
ter of Siward earle of Northumberland, he made the elder of them, called 
Malcolme, prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby to appoint him bin 
successor in the kingdome, immediatlie after his deceasce. Mackbeth soj f 
troubled herewith, for that he saw by this means his hope sore hindere«- 
(where, by the old lawes of the realme, the ordinance was, that if he thai 
should succeed were not of able age to take the charge vpon himselfe, he 
that was next of blond vnto him should be admitted) he began to taka 
counsell how he might vsurpe the kingdome by force, hawing a lust 
quarell so to doo (as he tooke the matter) for that Duncane did what in 
him lay to defraud him of all maner of title and claime, which he might in 
time to come, pretend vnto the crowne. 

18. The woords of the three weird sisters also (of whom before ye haue 
heard) greatlie incouraged him hereynto, but speciallie his wife lay sore 
ypon him to attempt the thing, as she tiiat was verie ambitious, burning 
in vnquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene. At length 
therefore, communicating his purposed intent with his trustie friends, 
amongst whome Banquho was the chiefest, vpon confidence of their promised 
aid, he slue the king at Enuems, or (as some say) at Botgoswane, in the 
sixt yeare of his reigne. Then hauing a companie about him of sudi as he 
had made priuie to his enterprise, he caused himselfe to be proclamed 
king, and foorthwith went vnto Scone, where (by common consent) he 
receiued the inuesture of the kingdome according to the accustomed 
maner. The bodie of Duncane was first conueied vnto Elgine, & there 
buried in kinglie wise ; but afterwards it was remoued and conueied vnto 
Colmekill, and there laid in a sepulture amongst his predecessors, in the 
yeare after the birth of our Sauiour, 1046. 

19. Malcolme Cammore and Donald Bane, the sons of King Duncane, 
for feare of their lines (which they might well know that Mackbeth would 
seeke to bring to end for his more sure confirmation in the estate) fied 
into Cumberland, where Malcome remained, till time that Saint Edward 
the Sonne of Ethelred recouered the dominion of England from the Danish 
power, the which Edward receiued Malcolme by way of most friendli^ 
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enterteinment ; but Donald passed oner into Ireland, where he was tenderlie 
cherished by the king of that land. Makbeth, after the departure thair of 
Duncanes sonnes, vsed great liberalitie towards the nobles of the realme, 
thereby to win their fauour, and when he saw that no man went about to 
trouble him, he set his whole intention to mainteine iustice, and to punish all 
enormities and abuses, which had chanced through the feeble and slouth- 
full administration of Duncane. And to bring his purpose the better to 
passe without anie trouble or great businesse, he deuised a subtill wile to 
bring all offenders and misdooers vnto iustice, solliciting sundrie of his 
liege people with high rewards, to challenge and appeale such as most op- 
pressed the commons, to come at a day and place appointed, to fight singu- 
lar combats within barriers, in triall of their accusations. When these 
theeues, barretters, and other oppressors of the innocent people were come 
to darren battell in this wise (as is said) they were streight waies appre- 
hended by armed men, and trussed vp in halters on gibbets, according as 
they had iustlie deserued. The residue of misdooers that were left, were 
punished and tamed in such sort, that manie yeares after all theft and 
reiffings were little heard of, the people inioieng the blissefull benefit of 
good peace and tranqnillitie. Mackbeth shewing himselfe thus a most dili- 
gent punislier of all iniuries and wrongs attempted by anie disordered per- 
sons within his realme, was accounted the sure defence and buckler of 
innocent people ; and hereto he also applied his whole endeuor to cause 
yoong men to exercise themselues in vertuous maners, and men of the 
church to attend their diuine service according to their vocations. 

20. He caused to be slaine sundrie thanes, as of Cathnes, Sutherland, 
Stranauerne, and Bos, because through them and their seditious attempts, 
much trouble dailie rose in the realme. He appeased the troublesome 
state of Galloway, and slue one Makgill a tyrant, who had manie yeai*es 
before passed nothii^.g of the regale authoritie or power. To be briefe, 
such were the woorthie dooings and princelie acts of this Mackbeth in the 
administration of the realme, that if he had atteined therevntoby rightfull 
means, and continued in vprightnesse of iustice as he began, till the end of 
his reigne, he might well haue beene numbred amongest the most no'ble 
princes that anie where had reigned. He made manie holesome laws and 
statutes for the publike weale of his subiects. 

[Here followes an enumeration of '' Lawes made by King Makbeth, set 
foorth according to Hector Bostius."] 

21. These and the like commendable lawes Makbeth caused to be put as 
then in vse, goueming the realme for the space of ten yeares in equall 
iustice. But this was but a counterfet zeale of equitie shewed by him, part- 
lie against his naturall inclination to purchase thereby the fauour of the 
people. Sbortlie after, he began to shew what he was, in stead of eqnitie 
practising crueltie. For the pricke of conscience (as it chanceth euer in 
tyrants, and such as atteine to anie estate, by vnrighteons means) caused 
him euer to ieaxe, least he should be aenied of the same cup, as he had 
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ministred to His predecessor. The woords also of the three weird sisters, 
would not out of his mind, which as they promised him the kingdome, so 
likewise did they promise it at the same time vnto the posteritie of Ban- 
quho. He willed therefore the same Banquho with his sonne named 
Fleance, to come to a supper that he had prepared for them, which was in 
deed, as he had deuised, present death at the hands of certaine murderers, 
whom he hired to execute that deed, appointing them to meete with the 
same Banquho and his sonne without the palace, as they returned to their 
lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he would not haue his house 
slandered, but that in time \o come he might cleare himselfe, if anie thing 
were laid to his charge ypon anie suspicion that might arise. 

22. It chanced yet by the benefit of the darke night, that though the 
father were slaine, the sonne yet by the helpe of Almightie Grod reseruing 
him to better fortune, escaped that danger : and afterwards hauing some 
inkeling (by the admonition of some friends which he had in the court) 
how his life was sought no lesse than his fathers, who was slaine not by 
chancemedlie (as by the handling of the matter Makbeth would haue had 
it to appeare) but euen vpon a prepensed deuise : whereupon to auoid fur- 
ther perill he fled into Wales. [The narrative here makes a long digres- 
sion, in which the history of Fleance and his descendants, the Royal 
Stewarts, is minutely traced.] 

28. After the contriued slaughter of Banquho, nothing prospered 
with the foresaid Makbeth : for in maner euerie man began to doubt ]iis 
owne life, and durst vnneth* appeare in the kings presence; and 
euen as there were manie that stood in feare of him, so likewise stood he 
in feare of manie, in such sort that he began to make those awaie by one 
surmized cauillation or other, whome he thought most able to worke him 
anie displeasure. 

24. At length he found such sweetnesse by putting his nobles thus to 
death, that his earnest thirst after bloud in this behalfe might in no wise 
be satisfied ; for ye must consider he wan double profit (as hee thought) 
hereby ; for first they were rid out of the way whome he feared, and then 
againe his coflfers were inriohed by their goods which were forfeited to 
his vse, whereby he might better mainteine a gard of armed men about 
him to defend his person from iniurie of them whom he had in anie sus- 
picion. Further, to the end he might the more cruellie oppresse hi& 
subiects with all t3n'antlike wrongs, he builded a strong castell on the top 
of an hie hill called Dunsinane, situate in Growrie, ten miles from Perth, 
on such a proud height that, standing there aloft, a man might behold 
well neere all the countries of Angus, Fife, Stermond, and Emedale, as it 
were, lieng vndemeath him. This castell then being founded on the top 
of that high hill, put the realme to great charges before it was finished, 
for all the stufTe necessario to the building, could not be brought vp with- 

• With difficulty. 
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out much toile and businesse. But Makbeth being once determined to 
haue the worke go forward, caused the thanes of each shire within the 
realme to come and h^pe towards that building, each man his course 
about. 

25. At the last, when the tume fell vnto Makduflfe Thane of Fife to 
build his part, he sent workemen with all needful! prouision, and com- 
manded them to shew such diligence in euerie behalfe, that no occasion 
might bee giuen for the king to find fault with him, in that he came not 
himselfe as other had dbone, which he refused to doo, for doubt least the 
king bearing him (as he partlie vnderstood) no great good will, would laie 
violent nands vpon him, as he had doone vpon diuerse others. Shortlie 
after, Makbeth comming to behold how the worke went forward, and 
bicause he found not Makduffe there, he was sore offended, and said ; '* I 
perceiue this man will neucr obeie my commandements, till he be ridden 
with a snaffle ; but I shall prouide well inough for him." Neither could 
he afterwards abide to looke vpon the said Makduffe, either for that he 
thought his puissance ouer great ; either else for that he had learned of 
certeine wizzards, in whose words he put great confidence (for that the 
prophesie had happened so right, which the three faries or weird-sisters 
had declared vnto him), how that he ought to take heed of Makduffe, who 
in time to come should seeke to destroie him. 

26. And suerlie hereupon had he put Makduffe to death, but that a 
certeine witch, whome hee had in great trust, had told that he should 
neuer he daine with man borne of ante tooman, nor vanquished till the 
wood of Bimane came to the Castell of Ihmsinane. By this prophesie 
Makbeth put all feare out of his hearte, supposing he might doo what he 
would, without anie feare to be punished for the same ; for by the one 
prophesie he beleeued it was vnpossible for anie man to vanquish him, and 
by the other vnpossible to slea him. This vaine hope caused him to doo 
manie outragious things, to the greeuous oppression of his subiects. At 
length Makduffe, to auoid perill of life, purposed with himselfe to passe 
into England, to procure Malcolme Cammore to claime the crowne of 
Scotland. But this was not so secretlie deuised by Makduffe, but that 
Makbeth had knowledge giuen him thereof ; for kings (as is said) haue 
sharpe sight like vnto Lynx, and long ears like vnto Midas. For Makbeth 
had in euerie noble mans house, one slie fellow or other in fee with him, 
to reueale all that was said or doone within the same, by which slight he 
oppressed the most part of the nobles of his realme. 

27. Immediatlie then, being aduertised whereabout Makduffe went, he 
came hastily with a great power into Fife, and foorthwith besieged the 
casteU where Makduffe dwelled, trusting to haue found him therein. 
They that kept the house, without anie resistance opened the gates, and 
suffered him to enter, mistrusting none euilL But neuerthelesse Makbeth 
most cruellie caused the wife and children of Makduffe, with all other 
whom he found in that castell, to be slaine. Also he confiscated the goods 
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of Makduffe, proclaimed him traitor, and confined bim out of all the parts 
of his realme ; bnt Makdnffe was alreadie escaped out of danger, and 
gotten into England vnto Malcolme Cammore, to trie what purchase hee 
might make by means of his support, to reuenge the slaughter so cruellie 
executed on his wife, his children, and other friends. At his comming 
ynto Malcolme, he declared into what great miserie the estate of Scotland 
was brought, by the detestable cruelties exercised by the tyrant Makbeth, 
hauing committed manie horrible slaughters and murders, both as well of 
the nobles as commons, for the which he was hated right mortallie of all 
hifi liege people, desiring nothing more than to be deliuered of that 
intoUerable and most heauie yoke of thraldome, which they susteined at 
such a caitifes hands. 

28. Malcome hearing Makduffes woords, which he vttered in verie la- 
mentable sort, for meere compassion and verie ruth that pearsed his sor* 
owfnll hart, bewailing the miserable state of his countiie, he fetched a 
deepe sigh ; which Makduffe perceiuing, began to fall most eamestlie in 
hand with him, to enterprize the deliuering of the Scotish people out of 
the hands of so crueU and bloudie a tyrant, as Makbeth by too manie 
plaine experiments did shew himselfe to be : which was an easie matter 
for him to bring to passe, considering not onelie the good title he had, but 
also the earnest desire of the people to haue some occasion ministred, 
whereby they might be reuenged of those notable iniuries, which they 
dailie susteined by the outragious crueltie of Makbeths misgouemance. 
Though Malcolme was verie sorowfull for the oppression of his countrie- 
men the Scots, in maner as Makduffe had declared ; yet doubting whether 
he were come as one that ment vnfeinedlie as he spake, or else as sent 
ftom Makbeth to betraie him, he thought to haue some further triall, and 
therevpon dissembling his mind at the first, he answered as followeth : 
V 29. " I am trulie verie sorie for the miserie chanced to my countrie of 
Scotland, but though I haue neuer so great affection to relieue the same, 
yet by reason of certeine incurable vices, which reigne in me, I am no- 
thing meet thereto. First, such immoderate lust and voluptuous sensu- 
alitie (the abhominable founteine of all vices) foUoweth me, that if I were 
made King of Scots, I should seeke to defloure your maids and matrones, 
in such wise that mine intemperancie should be more importable vnto you, 
than the bloudie tyrannic of Makbeth now is." Heerevnto Makduffe an- 
swered : " This suerlie is a verie euill fault, for manie noble princes and 
kings haue lost both lines and kingdomes for the same ; neuerthelesse 
there are w'omen enow in Scotland, and therefore follow my counsell. 
Make thyselfe king, and I shall conueie the matter so wiselie, tliat thou 
shalt be so satisfied at thy pleasure in such secret wise, that no man shall 
be aware thereof." 

80. Then said Malcolme, '' I am also the most auaritious creature on 
the earth, so that if I were king, I should seeke so manie waies to get lands 
and goods, that I would slea the most part of all the nobles of Scotland by 

B 
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surmized accusatious, to the end I might enioy their lands, goods, and 
possessions ; and therefore to show you what mischiefe may insue on you 
through mine vnsatiable couetojasnes, I will rehearse unto you a fable." 
[Malcolme then tells the fable of the wounded fox, that refused to allow 
the flies to be driven from its sore, lest fresh and hungry flies should settle 
on it, and suck more of its blood than those that were idready partly satis- 
fied; — in like manner, the Scots were better with the half-exhausted 
tyranny of Makbeth than with Malcolme, whose blood-thirst was yet 
wholly unappeased.] 

31. Makduffe to this made answer, how it was a far woorse fault than the 
other : ** For auarice is the root of all mischiefe, and for that crime the 
most part of our kings haue beene slaine and brought to their finall end. 
Yet notwithstanding follow my counsell, and take vpon thee the crowne. 
There is gold and riches inough in Scotland to satisfie thy greedie desire.'* 
Then said Malcolme againe : '' I am furthermore inclined to dissimulation, 
telling of leasings, and all other kinds of deceit, so that I naturallie reioise 
in nothing so much, as to betraie & deceiue such as put anie trust or con- 
fidence in my woords. Then sith there is nothing that more becommeth a 
prince than constancie, veritie, truth, and iustice, with the other laudable 
fellowship of those faire and noble vertues which are comprehended onelie 
in soothfastnesse, and that lieng vtterlie ouerthroweth the same ; you see 
how vnable I am to goueme anie prouince or region ; and therefore sith 
you haue remedies to cloke and hide all the rest of my other vices, I praie 
you find shift to cloke this vice amongst the residue." 

32. Then said Makduffe : " This yet is the woorst of all, and there 1 
leaue thee, and therefore saie ; Oh ye vnhappie and miserable Scotish- 
men, which are thus scourged with so manie and sundrie calamities, ech 
one aboue other ! Ye haue one curssed and wicked tyrant that now 
reigneth ouer you, without anie right or title, oppressing you with his most 
bloudie crueltie. This other that hath the right to the crowne, is so replet 
with the inconstant behauiour and manifest vices of Englishmen, that he is 
nothing woorthy to inioy it : for by his owne confession he is not onelie 
auaritious, and gluen to vnsatiable lust, but so false a traitor withall, that 
no trust is to be had vnto anie woord he speaketh. Adieu Scotland, for 
now I account myselfe a banished man for euer, without comfort or con- 
solation :" and with those woords the brackish tears trickled downe his 
cheekes verie abundantlie. 

33. At the Jast, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke him by the 
sleeue, and said : *' Be of good comfort Makduffe, for I haue none of 
these vices before remembred, but haue iested with thee in this manner, 
onelie to prooue thy mind : for diuerse times heeretofore hath Makbeth 
sought by this manner of meanes to bring me into his hands, but the more 
slow I have showed my selfe to condescend to thy motion and request, the 
more diligence shall I vse in accomplishing the same." Incontinentlie 
heerevpon they imbraced ech other, and promising to be faithfull the one 
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to the other, they fell in confiultation how they might best prouide for all 
their businesse, to bring the same to good effect. Soone after, Makdnffe re- 
pairing to the borders of Scotland, addressed his letters with secret dis- 
patch vnto the nobles of the realme, declaring how Malcolme was confe- 
derat with him, to come hastiUe into Scotland to claime the crowne, and 
tnerefore he required them, sith he was right inheritor thereto, to assist 
him with their powers to recouer the same out of the hands of the wrong- 
full vsurper. 

34. In the meanetime, Malcolme purchased suchfauour at King Edwards 
hands, that old Siward Earle of Northumberland was appointed with ten 
thousand men to go with him into Scotland, to support him in this enter- 
prise, for recouerie of his right. After these newes were spread abroad in 
Scotland, the nobles drew into two seuerall factions, the one taking part 
with Makbeth, and the other with Malcolme. Heerevpon insued oftentimes 
sun^rie bickerings & diuerse light skirmishes : for those that were of 
Malcolmes side, would not leopard to ioine with their enimies in a pight* 
field, till his comming out of England to their support. But after that 
Makbeth perceiued his enimies power to increase, by such aid as came to 
them foprth of England with his aduersarie Malcolme, he recoiled backe 
into Fife, there purposing to abide in campe fortified, at the castell of Dun- 
sinane, and to fight with his enimies, if they ment to pursue him ; how- 
beit some of his Mends aduised him, that it should be best for him, either 
to make some agreement with Malcolme, or else to flee with all speed into 
the nes, and to take his treasure with him, to the end he might wage f sun- 
drie great princes of the realme to take his part, & reteine strangers, in 
whome he might better trust than in his owne subiects, which stale dailie 
from him : but he had such confidence in his prophesies, that he belieued 
he should neuer be vanquished, till Bimane wood were brought to Dun- 
sinane ; nor yet to be slaine with anie man, that should be or was born of 
anie woman. 

35. Malcolme following bastille after Makbeth, came the night before 
the battell vnto Bimane wood, and when his armie had rested a while 
there to refresh them, he commanded euerie man to get a bough of some 
tree or other of that wood in his hand, as big as he might beare, and to 
march foorth therewith in such wise, that on the next morrow the might 
come closelie and without sight in this manner within view of his enimies. 
On the morrow when Makbeth beheld them comming in this sort, he first 
maruelled what the matter ment, but in the end remembred himself e that 
the prophesie which he had heard long before that time of the comming 
of Bimane wood to Dunsinane castell, was likelie to be now fulfilled. 
Neuerthelesse, he brought his men in order of battell, and exhorted them 
to doo valiantlie ; howbeit his enimies had scarselie cast from them their 
boughs, when Makbeth perceiuing their numbers, betooke him streict to 

♦ Pitched. So in Lear, iL 1 :— " And found him pight to do it,"— t.e., fixed, re- 
solved, t Hire, engage. 
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flight, whom Makduffe pursued with great hatred euen till he came vnto 
Lunfamiaiiie, where Makbeth perceining that Makduffe was hard at his 
backe, leapt beside his horsse, saieng : '' Thou traitor, what meaneth it 
that thou shouldest thus in vaine follow me that am not appointed to be 
slaine by anie creature that is borne of a woman, come on therefore, and 
receiue thy revard which thou hast deserued for thy paines," and there- 
withall he lifted vp his swoord thinking to haue slaine him. 

36. But MakduJBfe quicklie auolding from his horsse, yer* he came at him, 
answered (with his naked swoord in his hand) saieng : *' It is true Mak- 
beth, and now shall thine insatiable crueltie haue an end, for I am euen 
he that thy wizzards haue told thee of, who was neuer borne of my mother, 
but ripped out of her wombe :" therewithall he stept vnto him, and slue 
him in the place. Then cutting his head from his shoulders, he set it vpon 
a pole, and brought it vnto Malcolme. This was the end of Makbeth, 
after he had reigned 17 yeeres ouer the Scotishmen. In the beginning of 
his reigne he accomplished manie woorthie acts, verie profitable to the 
common- wealth (as ye haue heard) but afterward by illusion of the diuell, 
he defamed the same with most terrible crueltie. He was slaine in the 
yeere of the incarnation, 1057, and in the 16 yeere of King Edwards 
reigne ouer the Englishmen. 

37. Malcolme Cammore thus recouering the relme (as ye haue heard) by 
support of king Edward, in the 16 yeere of the same Edwards reigne, he 
was crowned at Scone the 26 day of Aprill in the yeere of our Lord 1067. 
Immediatlie after his coronation he called a parlement at Forfair, in the 
which he rewarded them with lands and linings that had assisted him 
against Makbeth, aduancing them to fees and offices as he saw cause, & 
commanded that speciaUie those that bare the surname of anie offices 
or lands, should haue and inioy the same. He created manie earles, 
lords, barons, and knights. Manie of them that before were thanes, were 
at this time made Earles, as Fife, Menteth, Atholl, Leuenoz, Murrey, 
Cathnes, Bosse, and Angus. These were the first earles that have been 
heard of amongst the Scotishmen (as their histories doo make mention). 

etc. etc. 

* Before. Yer is contracted for Yet-ert, still before. Similarly Shakspere uses 
Whe> for whether (Jul. Ccas. i. 3, etc.) ; and Wh&r* for Wherefore {Lear, ii. IX 
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PEBSONS KEFBESENTED. 

DovcAir, King of Scotland, 
Malcolm, son to Duncan. 
DoKALBAiN, son to Duncan. 
"Macbvth, general of the Km^B army, 
Banquo, general of the King's army, 
Macduff, a nobleman of Scotland, 
Lenox, a nobleman of Scotland, 
BossE, a nobleman of ScoUand." 
Menteth, a nobleman of Scotland, 
Angus, a nobleman of Scotland. . 
Cathness, a nobleman of Scotland, 
Flbance, eon to Banquo. 

SiWABD, E(ui of Northumberland, genet cU of the JSkglishforeea, 
Young SiwABD, son to the Earl of Northumberland. 
Setton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff 
An English Doctor. 
A Scotch Doctor. 
A Soldier. 
A Porter. 
An old Man. 
Lady Macbeth. 
Ladt Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate. 
Three Witches. 

LordSf Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, AttendantSt and 
Messengers, The Ohost q/" Banquo, and other Apparitions, 

SCENE — ^Im Scotland ; except in the end of Act IV., whebe it 
IS IN Enoland. 
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ACT I. 

Scene l.—An open Place, Thunder and Lightning. 

Enter three Witches. 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Witch. When the hiirlyburly's done, 
When the battle's lost and won : 

5 3 Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 

1 Witch. Where the place? 

2 Witch. Upon the heath. 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

1 Witch, I come, Graymalkin I 

2 Witch. Paddock calls : — Anon ! — 
10 All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches vanish. 

Scene II. — A Camp near Forres. Alarum within 

Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lenox, with 
Attendants, meeting a bleeding Soldier. 

Dun. What bloody man is that ? He can report, 
As seemeth by his pHght, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the sergeant 

15 Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
'Gainst my captivity : — 

Hail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
20 And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to be a rebel ; for, to that, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him) from the western isles 
Of kernes and gallowglasses is supplied : 
25 And Fortune, on his damned quarrel smiledf. 
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But all's too weak ; 

For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that Dame), 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish 'd steel. 

Which smoked with bloody execution, 
30 Like valour's minion, 

Carved out his passage till he faced the slave ; 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 

Till he unseara'd him from the nave to the chaps, 

And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 
35 Dun, valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman I 
Sold, As, whence the sun 'gins his reflection, 

Shipwracking storms and direful thunders break ; 

So, from that spring whence comfort seem'd to come, 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
40 No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 

Compell'd these skipping kernes to trust their heels. 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 

With furbish'd arms, and new supplies of men, 

Began a fresh assault. 

Dun, Dismay'd not this 

45 Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes : 

As sparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 

So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
50 Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell : 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds ; 
55 They smack of honour both. — Q-o, get him surgeons. 

{Exit Soldier, attended. 

Enter Kosse. 

Who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy thane of Kosse. 

Len. What a haste looks through his eyes ! 
So should he look that seems to speak things strange. 

Rosse. God save the king I 
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60 Dun, Whence earnest thou, worthy thane ? 
Rosse, From Fife, great king ; 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 
And fan our people cold. 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
65 Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict : 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, . 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
70 Curbing his lavish spirit : And, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ; — 

Dun. Great happiness ! 

Rosse, That now 
Sweno, the Norways* l^i^gj craves composition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Cobnes-inch, 
75 Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun, No more the thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest : — Go, pronounce his present death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
Rosse, I '11 see it done. 
80 Dun, What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene HE. — A Heath, Thunder, 
Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch, Where hast thou been, sister ? 

2 Witch. Killing swine. 

3 Witch, Sister, where thou ? 

1 Witch, A sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap, 

85 And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and mounch'd : — " Give 
me," quoth I : 

" Aroint thee, witch!" the rump-fed ronyon cries. 

Her husband's to Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger: 

But in a sieve I'll thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tail, 
90 I'U do, I'll do, and I'll do. 

2 Witch, I'll give thee a wind. 
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1 Witch. Thou art kind. 
3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch. I myself have all the other ; 
95 And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

I' the shipman's card. 

I '11 drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
100 Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid : 

Weary sev'n-nights, nine times nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 
105 Yet it shall be tempest-tossed. 

Look what I have. 

2 Witch. Show me, show me. 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wrack'd, as homeward he (fid come. . [Drum within. 

3 Witch. A drum, a drum : 
110 Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

115 And thrice again, to make up nine : 

Peace ! — the charm 's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban. How far is 't call'd to Forres ? — What are these. 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 
120 That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 
And yet are on 't ? — Live you ? or are you aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips : — You should be women, 
125 And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 
Macb. Speak, if you can ; — What are you? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
G-lamis ! 
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2 Witch, AH hail, Macbeth I hail to tiiee, thane of 

Cawdor ! 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king here- 

after! 

130 Ban. Good sir, why do you start ; and seem to fear 

Things that do sound so fair ? 

I' the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that in deed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace, and great prediction 

135 Of noble having, and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal ; to m^ you speak not : 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

140 Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail I . 

2 Witch Hail I 

3 Witch. Haill 

1 Witch, Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none : 
145 So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo 1 

1 Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Mcuib. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinel's death, I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
150 A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king. 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Or why upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
155 With such prophetic greeting? — Speak, I charge you. 

[Witches vanish. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them : Whither are they vanished ? 

Mach. Into the air : and what seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind. — 'Would they had stayed ! 
160 Ban. Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
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That takes the reason prisoner ? 
Mach. Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 

Mach, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 
165 Ban, To the self-same tune, and words. — Who *s here ? 

Enter Eossb and Angus. 

Rosse, The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend, 
170 Which should be thine, or his : silenced with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
176 Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence. 
And pour'd them down before him. 

Ang, We are sent. 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
180 Not pay thee. 

Rosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Ban, What, can the devil speak true ? 

Macb, The thane of Cawdor lives : Why do you dress me 
185 In borrow'd robes ? 

Ang, Who was the thane, lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 
With those of Norway ; or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
190 He labour'd in his country's wrack, I know not ; 
But treasons capital, confess'd and proved. 
Have overthrown him. 

Mach, Glamis, and thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. [Aside,'] — Thanks for your pains.— 
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Do you not hope your children shall be kings, [To Banqtjo. 
195 When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promised no less to them ? 

Ban. That, trusted home. 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 't is strange : 
And ofkentimes, to win us to our harm, 
200 The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. [To Eosse and Angus. 
Macb, Two truths are told, [Aside. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
205 Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. — 

This supernatural soliciting [Aside. 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good : — If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 
210 K good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
215 My thought, whose murther yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that fanction 
Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not. 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Macb. [Aside.] — ^If chance wiU have me king, why, 
chance may crown me, 
220 Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him. 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. [Aside.'] Come what come may. 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
225 Macb. Give me your favour: — My dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pams 
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Are registered where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. — 

Think upon what hath chanced ; and, at more time, 

\_To Banquo. 
230 The interim having weigh'd it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enough. — Come, friends. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV. — ^Forres. A Boom in the Palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, 
Lenox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 

Those in commission yet retum'd ? 
Mai. My liege, 

235 They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 

With one that saw him die : who did report. 

That very frankly he confessed his treasons ; 

Implored your highness' pardon ; and set forth 

A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
240 Became hun like the leaving it ; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 

As 't were a careless trifle. 
Dun. There 's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 
245 He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust. — 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Kossb, and Angus. 

worthiest cousin I 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : thou art so far before. 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
250 To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadst less deserved ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine I only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
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Macb, The service, and the loyalty I owe 

255 In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 
Which do but what they should, by doing everything 
Safe toward your love and honour. 
Dun, Welcome hither : 

260 I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so ; let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow, 

265 The haryest is your own. 

Dun, My plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 

270 Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only. 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. — From hence to Inverness, 

275 And bind us further to you. 

Macb, The rest is labour, which is not used for you ; 
I '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 

280 Mach, [Asidei] The prince of Cumberland I — That is 
a step 
Or which I must fall down on, else o 'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires I 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be, 

285 Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. [Exit, 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo ; he is full so valiant ; 
And in his commendations I am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let 's after him. 
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Whose care is gone before to bid us -welcome : 
290 It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exeunt. 

ScENB V. — Inverness. A room in Macbetu's Castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. "Theymet me in the day of success; and I have learned 
by the perfectest report, they have more in them than mortal know- 
ledge. When I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves air^ into which they vanished. Whiles I stood 
rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from the kine, who all- 
hailed me, ' Thane of Cawdor ;' by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of time, with 
' Hail, king that shalt be !* This have I thought ^ood to deliver 
thee, my dearest }>artner of ^eatness ; that thou mightest not lose 
the dues of rejoicing, by bemg ignorant of what greatness is pro- 
mised thee. X.ay it to thy heart, and farewell" 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be — 
What thou art promised : — Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindness, 
To catch the nearest way : Thou wouldst be great ; 

295 Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win : thou 'dst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, " Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; 

300 And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest should be un-done." Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

305 Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal. 

Enter an Attendant. 

What is your tidings ? 
Atten, The king comes here to-night. 
Lad^ M. Thou 'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were *t so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 
310 Atten. So please you, it is true ; our thane is coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
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Who, almost dead for breath, had scarciely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M, Give him tending ; 

He brings great news. \^Exit Attendant. 

The raven himself is hoarse 

315 That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-fiill 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

820 Stop up the access and passage to remorse ; 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it I Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murthering ministers, 

825 Wherever in your sightless substances 

Yon wait on nature's mischief I Come, thick Night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

330 To cry, *' Hold, hold 1 " 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis I worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter I 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Mach, My dearest love, 

385 Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M, And when goes hence ? 

Macb, To-morrow, — ^as he purposes. 

Lady M, Oh, never 

Shall sun that morrow see I 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters : — To beguile the time, 
340 Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. He that 's coming 
Must be provided for : and you shall put 
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This night's great business into my despatch ; 
345 Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Mach, We will speak further. 

Ladi/ M. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me. \ExeunU 

Scene VI. — The same. Before the Castle. 

Hautboys, Servants of Macbeth attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Banquo, Lenox, 
Macduff, Rossb, Angus, and Attendants. 

350 Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve. 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 

355 Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze. 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed. 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

'Dun, See, see, our honoured hostess ! — 

360 The love that follows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you. 
How you shall bid God-eyld us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M, All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
365 Were poor and single business to contend 

Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : For those of old. 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them. 
We rest your hermits. 

Dun, Where 's the thane of Cawdor ? 
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370 We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose 

To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his gi-eat love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 

To his home before us : fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

376 Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 

To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 

Still to return your own. 

Dun, Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 
380 By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. — The same. A Room in the Castle, 

Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pass over the stage, a 
Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes and service. Then 
enter Macbeth. 

Mach, If it were done when 't is done, then 't were 
well 
It were done quickly : K the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success, — that but this blow 

385 Might be the be-all and the end-all, here. 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. But in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

390 To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chaKce 
To our own lips. He 's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

395 Who should against his murtherer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
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400 The deep damnation of his taking-off: 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
405 That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other — 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

How now, what news ? 
Ladi/ M. He has almost supp'd : why have you leffc 
the chamber? 
410 Mach. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lad^ M. Know you not he has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
415 Not cast aside so soon. 

Ladt/ M. ' Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dressed yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
x\t what it did so freely ? From this time. 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
420 To be the same in thine own act and valour. 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting " I dare not" wait upon " I would," 
425 Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Macb. Prithee, peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lad^/ M, What beast was 't then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
430 And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
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Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
435 How tender 't is to love the babe that milks me : 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneless gums. 

And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 

Have done to this. 

Mach, K we should fail ? 

Lady M. We faU I 

440 But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we '11 not fail. When Duncan is asleep 

(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 

Soundly invite him), his two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 
445 That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fame, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only : when in swinish sleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
450 The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 

His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 

IJothing but males. Will it not be received, 
455 When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 

Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 

That they have done 't ? 
Lady M, Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 

Upon his death ? 

Mach, I am settled, and bend up 

460 Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT II. 

SoBNE I. — Inverness, Court of Macbeth*s Castle, 

Enter Banquo, preceded by Fleance with a torch. 

Ban, How goes the night, boy ? 
Fie. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban, And she goes down at twelve. 
Fie, I take 't, 't is later, sir. 

Ban, Hold, take my sword : there 's husbandry in 
heaven, 
5 Their candles are all out : take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep : merciful powers ! 
Eestrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose 1 — Give me my sword ; — 
10 Who 's there ? 

Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch, 

Macb, A friend. 

Ban, What, sir, not yet at rest? The king *s a-bed : 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your officers : 
15 This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

Macb, Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect ; 
Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban, All 's well. 

20 I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macb, I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that business. 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban, At your kindest leisure. 

25 Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, — ^when 't is, 
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It shall make honour for you. 

Ban, So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 

My bosom franchised, and allegiance clear, 

I shall be counsell'd. 

Mach. Good repose, the while ! 

30 Ban, Thanks, sir : the like to you I 

\Exeuni Banquo and Fleance. 
Mach, Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. \_Exit Serv. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : 
35 I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
40 I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
» As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going. 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fool's o' the other senses, 
45 Or else worth aU the rest : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood. 

Which was not so before.-— There 's no such thing. 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er the one half world 
50 Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep : witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's oiFerings ; and wither'd murther, 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
55 With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design. 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm- set earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my where-about. 

And take the present horror from the time, 
60 Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives : 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

\A hell rings. 
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I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. {^Exit. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

65 Ladi/ M. That which hath made them drunk hath made 
me bold : 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire : — Hark I — 

Peace I 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stem'st good night. He is about it : 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited gi'ooms 
70 Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugged their 



That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die. 

Mad, \Wiihin?^ Who's there?— what, ho ! 

Lady M, Alack ! I am afraid they have awaked, 
And 't is not done : — the attempt, and not the deed, 
75 Confounds us : — Hark I — I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had done 't — My husband ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach, I have done the deed : — Didst thou not hear a 

noise ? 
Lady M, I heard the owl scream, and the crickets 
cry. 
80 Did not you speak ? 

Mach. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Mach. As I descended ? 

Lady M. Aj, 

Mach, Hark !— • 

Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Mach This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 
85 Lady M, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
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Macb. There *s one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried, 
"murther!" 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
'Again to sleep. 
90 Ladi/ M, There are two lodged together. 

Macb, One cried, " God bless us I " and " Amen," the 
other ; 
As they had seen me, with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say, " amen," 
When they did say, " God bless us." 

Ladt/ M. Consider it not so deeply. 

95 Macb, But wherefore could I not pronounce, " amen ? " 
I had most need of blessing, and " amen " 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M, These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 
Macb, Me thought I heard a voice cry, " Sleep no 
more I 
100 Macbeth does murther sleep," — the innocent sleep. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day*s life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 
Lady M, What do you mean ? 

105 Macb, Still it cried, " Sleep no more 1 " to all the 
house : 
" Glamis hath murther'd sleep : and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more I" 
Lady M. Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy 
thane. 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
110 So brainsickly of things : — Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there : go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb, I 'U go no more : 

115 I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not. 
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Lady M. Infinn of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : The sleeping, and the dead, 

Are but as pictures ; 't is the eye of childhood 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
120 I 'U gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their gmlt. \^ExiL Knocking within, 
Mach, Whence is that knocking ? 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 

What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
125 Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [^Knock^ I hear a knocking 
130 At the south entry : — ^retire we to our chamber : 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it then 1 Your constancy 
^Hath left you unattended. — [Knocking!] Hark! more 
knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
135 And show us to be watchers : — ^Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Mach. To know my deed, 't were best not know myself. 

[Knock, 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking I — I would thou couldst ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter a Porter. [Knocking within. 

Port, Here 's a knocking, indeed I If a man were 
140 porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. 
[Knocking,"] Knock, knock, knock I Who 's there, i' the 
name of Beelzebub ? Here 's a farmer, that hanged him- 
self on the expectation of plenty : Come in time ; have 
napkins enough about you ; here you '11 sweat for 't. 
145 [Knocking.] Knock, knock : Who *s there, i' the other 
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devil's name ? 'Faith, here 's an equivocator, that could 
swear in both the scales against either scale ; who com- 
mitted treason enough for God's sake, yet could not equi- 
vcate to heaven : oh, come in, equivocator. [Knocking, '] 

150 Knock, knock, knock : Who 's there ? 'Faith, here 's an 
English tailor come hither, for stealing out of a French 
hose : Come in, tailor ; here you may roast your goose. 
[Knocking,'] Knock, knock : Never at quiet ! WhaJ are 
you ? — But this place is too cold for hell. I '11 devil- porter 

155 it no further: I had thought to have let in some of all 
professions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire. [Knocking.'] Anon, anon I [Opens the gate.] 
I pray you, remember the porter. 

Enter Macduff and Lenox. 

Macd, Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 

That you do lie so late ? 
160 Port. 'Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 

cock. 

175 Macd, Is thy master stirring? — 

Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Len, Good morrow, noble sir I 

Max^h, Good morrow, both ! 

Macd, Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Macb, Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him ; 
180 I have almost slipp'd the hour. 

Macb, I '11 bring you to him. 

Macd, I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet 't is one. 

Mach. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd. I '11 make so bold to call, 

185 For 'tis my limited service. [Exit. 

Len, Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Mach. He does : he did appoint so. 

Len, The night has been unruly : Where we lay, 
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Our chimneys were blown down : and as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air ; strange screams of death : 

190 And prophesying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion and confused events 
New hatch'd to the woful time, the obscure bird 
Clamoured the livelong night : some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. 
Mach. 'T was a rough night. 

195 Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. horror I horror! horror! Tongue, nor heart. 
Cannot conceive, nor name thee ! 
Macb,, Len. What's the matter? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece I 
200 Most sacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building. 
Macb, What is 't you say ? the life ? 

Len. Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
205 With a new Gorgon : — Do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 

\_Exeunt Macbetu and Lenox. 
Awake ! awake ! — 
Ring the alarum-bell : — Murther 1 and treason I 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm I awake ! 
210 Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself : — ^up, up, and see 
The great doom's image I Malcolm ! Banquo I 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites. 
To countenance this horror I [^Alarum-bell rings. 

Enter Lady MACBEiTn. 

I>ady M. What 's the business, 

215 That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak ! 
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Macd, Oh, gentle lady, 

'T is not for you to hear what I can speak : 
The repetition in a woman's ear, 
220 Would murther as it fell. 

Enter Banquo. 

Banquo ! Banquo I 
Our royal master 's murther'd ! 

Lad^ M. "Woe, alas I 

What, in our house ? 

Ban, Too cruel, anywhere .-r 

Dear DuflF, T prithee, contradict thyself. 
And say it is not so. 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lenox. . 

225 Mach, Had I but di«d an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time ; for, from this instant. 
There 's nothing serious in mortality : 
All is but toys : renown, and grace, is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

230 Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and Donaldbain. 

Don, What is amiss ? 

Macb, You are, and do not know *t : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped ; the very source of it is stopp'd. 

Macd, Your royal father 's murther'd. 

Mai, Oh I by whom? 

235 Len, Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had done 't : 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood. 
So were their daggers, which, unwiped, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They stared, and were distracted ; no man's life 
240 Was to be trusted with them. 

Mach. Oh, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Macb. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and 
furious, 
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Lojal, and neutral, in a moment ? No man : 
246 The expedition of my violent love 

Outrun the pauser, reason. — Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 
And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance : there, the murtherers, 
250 Steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore : "Who could refrain 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make his love known ? 

Lady M, Help me hence, ho I 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

Med. Why do we hold our tongues, 

255 That most may claim this argument for ours ? 

Don. What should be spoken here, where our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us ? 
Let 's away ; 

Our tears are not yet brew'd. 
Mai. Nor our strong sorrow 

260 Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban, Look to the lady : 

[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruples shake UB : 
265 In the great hand of God I stand ; and thence, 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight. 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd, And so do I. 

All So aU. 

Mach, Let's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i' the hall together. 
270 AU, Well contented. 

[Exeunt all hut Mal. and Don. 
Mai, What will you do ? Let's not consort with them : 
To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy : I '11 to England. 
Don, To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
275 Shall keep us both the safer ; where we are, 
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There 's daggers in men's smiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

MaL This murtherous shaft that's shot 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 
280 And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away : There's warrant in that theft 

Which steals itself, when there 's no mercy left. [Exit. 

Scene II. — The same. Without the Castle, 
Enter Rosse and an Old Man. 

Old M, Threescore and ten I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
285 Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rosse. Ah, good father, 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, 't is day. 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 
290 Is 't night's predominance, or the day's shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb. 
When living light should kiss it ? 

Old M. 'T is unnatural. 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
295 Was by a mousing owl hawked at and kill'd. 

Rosse. And Duncan's horses (a thing most strange 
and certain), 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race. 
Turned wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 
300 Old M. 'T is said, they eat each other. 
Rosse. They did so ; to the amazement of mine eyes, 
That looked upon 't. Here comes the good MacduflF : 

Enter Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 
Macd. Why, see you not ? 
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Rosse, Is't known wlio did this more than bloodj 
deed? 
305 Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Eosse, Alas, the day I 

What good could they pretend ? 

Macd. They were suborned : 

Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 
Are stoFn away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Rosse, 'Gainst nature still ; 

310 Thriftless ambition, iksit will ravin up 

Thine own life's means ! — Then 't is most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

Macd. He is already named ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invested. 

Rosse Where is Duncan's body ? 

315 Macd, Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Rosse. Will you to Scone ? 

Macd. No, cousin, I '11 to Fife. 
Rosse Well, I will thither. 

Macd. Well, may you see things well done there ; — 
adieu ! — 
820 Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 
Rosse. Farewell, father. 

Old M. God's benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. — Forres. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ban, Thou hast it now, — king, Cawdor, Glamis, aU, — 
As the weird women promised ; and I fear 
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Thon play'dst most foully for 't : yet it was saiH, 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
5 But that myself should be the root and father 

Of many kings. If there come truth from them 

(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine), 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 
10 And set me up in hope ? But, hush ; no more. 

Senyiet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King ; Lady Macbeth 
as Queen ; Lenox, fiossB, Lords, Ladies, and Atten- 
dants. 

Mach, Here 's our chief guest. 

Ladi/ M, If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb, To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
15 And I 'U request your presence. 

Ban, Let your highness 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macb, Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban, Ay, my good lord. 

20 Macb, We should have else desired your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's council ; but we 'U take to-morrow. 
Is *t far you ride ? 

Ban, As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
25 *Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night. 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb, Fail not our feast. 

Ban, My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestowed 
30 In England, and in Ireland ; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, 
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Craving us jointly. Hie yoii to horse : Adieu, 
35 Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

Ban, Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon us. 
Macb, I wish your horses swift and sure of foot ; 

And so I do commend you to their backs. 

Farewell. \_Exit Banquo. 

40 Let every man be master of his time 

Till seven at night ; to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone : while then, God be wi' you. 

[^Exeunt Ladt Macbeth, Lords, Ladies, etc. 

Sirrah, a word ; — attend those men our pleasure ? 
46 Attend, They are^ my lord, without the palace gate. 
Mach. Bring them before us. — [Exit Attendant.] 

To be thus, is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus :— our fears in Banquo 
. Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear'd : 't is much he dares ; 
50 And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear : and under him 

My Genius is rebuked ; as, it is said, 
55 Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the sisters, 

When first they put the name of king upon nie, 

And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 

They hailed him father to a line of kings : 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
60 And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I mmiher'd : 
65 Put rancours in the vessel of my peace. 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, — the seed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
70 And champion me to the utterance ! — Who 's there ? — 
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Ee-enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 
Now go to the door^ and stay there till we call. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Macb. Well then, now 

Have you consider'd my speeches ? Know 
75 That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent self : this I made good to you 
In our last conference ; passed in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand, how crossed; the instruments; 
80 Who wrought with them ; and all things else that might, 
To half a soul, and to a notion crazed. 
Say, " Thus did Banquo." 

1 Mur. You made it known to us. 

Macb. T did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
85 Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go ? Are you so gospell'd 
To pray for this good man and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar' d yours for ever ? 

1 Mur, We are men, my liege. 

90 Macb. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
95 The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike : and so of men. 
100 Now, if you have a station in the file. 

Not in the worst rank of manhood, say it ; 
And I will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
105 Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
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Which in his death wero perfect. 

2 Mur, I am one-, my liegej 

Whom the vile blows and bnfifets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

1 Mur, And I another, 

110 So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance. 
To mend it, or be rid on 't. 

Mach, Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, my lord. 
Maeb, So is he mine ; and in such bloody distance 

115 That every minute of his being thrusts 

Against my near'st of life : and though I could 
With bare-faced power sweep him from my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not. 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

120 Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fell 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make love ; 
Masking the business from the common eye. 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

2 Mur, We shall, my lord, 

125 Perform what you command us. 

1 Mur, Though our lives 

Mach, Your spirits shine tlyrough you. Within this hour 

at most, 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 
The moment on 't ; for 't must be done to-night, 

130 And something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness. And with him 
(To leave no rubs nor botches in the work) 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 
Whose absence is no less material to me 

135 Than is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart ; 
I '11 come to you anon. 

Both Mur. We are resolved, my lord. 
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Macb. I'll call upon you straight: abide within. [Ex, Ms. 
It is concluded : — Banquo, thy souVs flight, 
140 If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. [Exit. 

Scene II. — The same. Another Room. 

Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 

Ladi/ M, Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv, Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

Ladi/ M, Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

^erv. Madam, I will. \ExiU 

Lady M, Naught 's had, aU 's spent, 

145 Where our desire is got without content : 
'T is safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord I why do you keep alone. 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ; 
150 Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 

With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard : what 's done is done. 
Macb, We have scotch'd the snake, not kill'd it : 

She '11 close, and be herself ; whilst our poor malice 
155 Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly : better be with the dead, 
160 Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitfiil fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
165 Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing. 

Can touch him farther 1 

Lady M, Come on ; 

Gentle, my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-night. 
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1 70 Mcu^, So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, be you : 

Let your remembrance apply to Banquo ; 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 

Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
175 And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady M, You must leave this. 

Macb. Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M, But in them nature's copy 's not eterne. 
180 Mach, There *s comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 

Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister 'd flight ; ere, to black Hecate's summons, 

The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
185 A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady M, What 's to be done ? 

Mach, Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. — Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 
190 Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale ! — Light thickens ; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 

Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouse. — 
195 Thou marvell'st at my words ; but hold thee still ; 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill : 

So, prithee, go with me. [Exeunt 

ScKNB m. — The same, A Park, with a Gate leading to 
the Palace, 

Enter three Murderers. 

1 Mur, But who did bid thee join with us ? 

3 Mur, Macbeth. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he delivers 
200 Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 
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1 Mur. Then stand mik us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
205 The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur, Hark ! I hear horses. 

Ban. [Within.'] Give us a light there, hoi 

2 Mur, Then 't is he ; the rest 
That are within the note of expectation, 

Already are i' the court. 

1 Mur* His horses go about. 

3 Mur, Almost a mile ; but he does usually, 
210 So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 

Make it their walk. 

2 Mur. A light, a light I 

3 Mur, 'T is be. 
1 Mur. Stand to 't. 

Enter JBanquo, and Pleaitcs. With a forcA. 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1 Mur. Let it come down. 

[Assaults Banquo. 
Ban. 0,. treachery 1 Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly ; 
215 Thou mayst revenge. — slave ! 

[Dies. Fleance escapes. 
3 Mur, Who did strike out the light ? 

1 Mur. Was 't not the way ? 
3 Mur. There 's but one down ; the son is fled, 

2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair. 

1 Mur. Well, let 's away, and say how much is ^one. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. — A Boom of State in the Palace. A Banquet 
prepared. 

Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Rosse, Lenox, 
Lords, and Attendants. 

220 Macb. You know your own degrees, sit down :. at first 
And last, the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 
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Mctcb* Onrself vnll mingle with society, 
Aad pUj the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state ; but^ ia best time, 
225 We win require her welcome. 

Lady M, Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends ; 
For my heart speaks^ they are welcome. 
Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanJoB : 
Both sides are even : Here I '11 sit i' the midst : 
280 Be laarge in miitk ; anon, we 'U drink a measure 
The tdble round. — 

Enttr first Murderer, to the door. 

There 's blood upon thy face. 
Mur, 'T is Banquo's then. 
Macb, 'T is better thee without, than he within. 
Is he despatch'd ? 
236 Mur, My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 
Macb, Thou art the best o' the cut-throats : Yet he 's 
good. 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didst it. 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur, Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 
240 Macb. Then comes my fit again : I had else been 
perfect ; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock : 
As broad and general as the casing air : 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo 's safe ? 
245 Mur, Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 
The least, a death to nature. 

Macb, Thanks for that : 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm that 's fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
250 No teeth for the present. — Gret thee gone ; to-morrow 
We '11 hear, ourselves again. \'Exit Murderer. 

Lcidy M, My royal lord. 

You do not give the cheer ; the feast is sold 
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That is not often vouched, whiler't is a-making, 
*T is given with welcome : to feed, were best at home ; 
255 From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony, — 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb, Sweet remembrancer ! — 

Now, good digestion, wait on appetite, 
And health on both I 

Len, May it please your highness, sit? 

The Ohost o/Banquo rises^ and sits in Maobhtu^s place, 

Macb, Here had we now our country's honour roof d, 
260 Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance ! 

Rosse, His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your highness 
To grace us with your royal company ? 
265 Macb. The table 's fail. 

Len. Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Jlfacft. Where? 

Len, Here, my good lord. What is 't that moves 
your highness ? 

Macb, Which of you have done this ? 

Lords, What, my good lord ? 

Macb, Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 
270 Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse, Grentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth : 'pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
275 He will again be well : if much you note him, 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion ; 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man ? 

Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M, proper stuff I 

280 This is the very painting of your fear : 

This is the air -drawn dagger, which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. 0, these flaws, and starts 
(Lnpostors to true fear), would well become 
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A woman's story, at a winter's fire, 
285 Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself ! 

Why do you make such faces ? When all 's done, 
You look but on a stool. 

Macb, Prithee, see there I behold I look I lo 1 how say 
you?— 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. — 
290 If charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. 

[Ghost disappears. 
Lady M. What I quite unmann'd in folly ? 

Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 
Lady M, Fie, for shame i 

295 Mach, Blood hath been shed ere now, i' the olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murthers have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear : the times have been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
300 And there an end ; but now they rise again. 
With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : This is more strange 
Than such a murther is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mach, I do forget : — 

305 Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all , 
Then I'll sit down : — Give me some wine, fill full : — 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 
310 And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss : 
Would he were here I to all, and him, we thirst, 
And all to all. 

Lords, Our duties, and the pledge. 

[Ohost re-appears, 
Macb, Avaunt ! and quit my sight I Let the earth 
hide thee I 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
315 Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
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Which thou dost glate with ! 

Ladif M. T^Ak of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of eustoin : \«s no others 
Only it spoils the pleasure of th« time, 
Macb. What man dare, I da;re : 
320 Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The artn'd rhinoceros, eft *be Hyrcan tiger, 
Take any shape but that, and my firm »ert^ 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again. 
And dare me to the desert mdi thy sword ; 
325 If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby 6f a girl. H««ice, horrible shack^wl 

Unreal mockery, he^ioe ! — iOkost Smppears, 

Why, so ; — beiig gon-e^ 
I am u nmn again.— Pray you, sit stilL 
Lady M, You have displaced the m&ih, broke the good 
meeting, 
330 With most admired disorder. 

Macb, Can ^nch diings be, 

And over-come us like a tiummer'^ cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? You make me strange 
Even to the dispo^tion that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sighlts, 
335 And keep the nattcral ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanch'd with fear. 

Eos^. What sights, aay lord ? 

Lady M. 1 pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and 
worse ; 
Question enrages him : at onoe, good ni^t :>^ 
Sta^d not u^on the order of your going, 
340 But go at once. 

Lm, <ji<>od tiight, and better liealdi 

Attend his maj«^ 1 

Lady M, A kind good night to all ) 

{J^ceunt Lords and Attendants. 
Mach, It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood: 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood relations, have 
345 By magot-pies, and choughs, «Qd rooks, brought fertk 
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The seoret'st man of blood. — ^What is thi^ night ? 

Lady M, Almost at odds with mortdi^, wUch is which. 
Macb, How say'st tiioo, tiiat Maoduff denies his person, 
At our great bidding ? 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir? 

350 Macb. I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There's not s one of them, but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow 
(And betimes I will) to the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak. For now I am bent to know, 
355 By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good, 
All causes shall give way ; I am in blood 
Stepped in so far, Ihat, should I wade no more^ 
Betuming were as tedious as go o'er : 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
360 Which must be acted, ere they may be scanot'd. 

Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, sleep. 
Macb. Come, we'll to sle^ : My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : — 
We are yet but young in deed. [^Exeunt 

Scene V.-^The Heath. Thunder. 

Enter Hecate, meeting the three Witches. 

365 1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ? you look angerly. 
Hec. Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 

Saucy, and over-bold ? How did you cUtre 

To trade and tmffic with Macbeth, 

In riddles a.nd affairs of death ; 
370 And I, the mistress of your channs, 

The dose contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part. 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
375 Hath been but for a wayward son. 

Spiteful, and wrathfal ; who, as others do, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : Get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron 
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380 Meet me i' the morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, provide, 

Your charms, and everything beside : 

I *m for the air ; this night I' 11 spend 
385 Unto a dismal and a fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon : 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop, profound ; 

I '11 catch it ere it comes to ground : 
390 And that, distilled by magic slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprites. 

As, by the strength of their illusion, 

Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
395 His hopes 'bove wisdom, grace, and fear : 

And you all know, security 

Is mortal's chiefest enemy. 

[Song Within, " Come away, come away," etc.] 

Hark, I am call'd ; my little spirit, see. 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit 

400 1 Witch, Come, let 's make haste ; she '11 soon be back 

again. [Exeunt. 

Scene VI. — Forres. A Boom in the Palace. 
Enter Lenox, a7id another Lord. 

Len, My former speeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther ; only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne. The gracious Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he was dead : — 
405 And the right- valiant Banquo walked too late ; 

Whom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance kill'd. 

For Fleance fled : men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 

It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
410 To kill their gracious father ? damned fact ! 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep : 
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Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 

415 For 't would have anger'd any heart alive 
To' hear the men deny 't. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well : and I do think, 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key 
(As, an 't please heaven, he shall not), they should find 

420 What 't were to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 

But, peace I — for from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace : Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 

Lord, The son of Duncan, 

425 From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court ; and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace. 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect : Thither Macduff 

430 Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 
That, by the help of these (with Him above 
To ratify the work), we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 

435 Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours ; — 
All which we pine for now : And this report 
Hath so exasperate the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

440 Lord. He did : and with an absolute, " Sir, not I," 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back. 
And hums ; as who should say, " You '11 rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer." 

Len. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 

445 His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed I 
Lord. I 'U send my prayers with him ! 

[Exeunt 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. — A dark Cave. In the middle, a Caldron boiling. 
Thunder. 

Enter the three Witches. 

1 Witch, Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

2 Witch. Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whined. 

3 Witch, Harpier cries : — 'T is time, *t is time. 

1 Witch, Round about the caldron go ; 
5 In the poison'd entrails throw : — 

Toad, that under cold stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter' d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot I 
10 All, Double, double, toil and trouble ; 

Fire, bum ; and, caldron, bubble. • 

2 Witch, Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the caldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

15 Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 

Adder's fork, and blind-worm's sting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble ; 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
20 All. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, caldron, bubble. 

3 Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches* mummy ; maw, and gulf. 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark ; 

25 Root of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark ; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 



30 Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 
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For tbe ingredients of our caldroil. 

All Double, double, toil and trouble; 

Fire, bum ; and, caldron, bubble. 

36 2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate, to the other three Witches. 

Hec. 0, well done I I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i' the gains, 
And now about the caldron sing, 
40 Like elves and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

[Music and a Song^ * Black spirits,' etc. 
2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes :-^ 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Macbeth. 

45 Macb. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags I 

What is 't you do ? 

All. A deed without a name. 

Macb. I conjure you, by that which you profess 

(Howe'er you come to know it), answer me : 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
50 Against the churches; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
55 Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature's germins tumble all together. 

Even till destruction sicken : answer me 

To what I ask you. 



our 





1 Witch. 


Speak. 






2 Witch. 




Demand. 




3 Witch. 




We 'U answer. 




1 Witch. 


Say, if thou 
mouths. 


'dst rather hear it from 




Or from our 


masters' ? 




60 


Macb. 


Call them, let me see them. 
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1 Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; grease, that 's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
AIL Come, high, or low ; 

65 Thyself, and office, deftly show. 

Thunder, An Apparition of an armed Head rises, 

Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 

1 Witch, He knows thy thought ; 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Macduff ; 
Beware the thane of Fife. — Dismiss me : — Enough. 

[^Descends. 

70 Macb, Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks ; 

Thou hast harped my fear aright : — But one word more : — 

1 Witch, He will not be commanded : Here 's another, 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder, An Apparition of a bloody Child rises, 

App, Macbeth! Macbeth I Macbeth! — 

Macb, Had I three ears, I 'd hear thee. 
75 App, Be bloody, bold, and resolute ; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends, 

Macb. Then live, Macduff : What need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I '11 make assurance double sure, 
80 And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies. 
And sleep in spite of thunder. — What is this. 

Thunder. An Apparition of a Child crowned, with a Tree 
in his Hand, rises, - 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
85 And top of sovereignty ? 

A II, Listen, but speak not to 't. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
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Great Birnam wood to high Donsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [^Descends. 

90 Macb. That will never be ; 

Who can impress the forest ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? sweet bodements I good I 
Rebellion's head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high- placed Macbeth 
95 Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — ^Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing : Tell me (if your art 
Can tell so much), shall Banquo's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 
AIL Seek to know no more. 

100 Mach. I will be satisfied : deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you 1 Let me know : — 
Why sinks that caldron ? and what noise is this ? 

[^Hautboys. 
1 Witch. Show I 2 Witch] Show I 3 Witch. Show 1 
All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
105 Come like shadows, so depart. 

Eight Kings appear, and pass over the Stage in order ; 
the last with a Glass in his hand ; 3 asqjjo following. 

Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down I 
Thy crown doth sear mine eyeballs : — And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 
A third is like the former : — Filthy hags I 

110 Why do you show me this? — A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet ? — A seventh ? — I'll see no more : — 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see, 

115 That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight ! — Now, I see, 't is true ; 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. — What, is this so ? 
1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so :— But why 

120 Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites. 
And show the best of our delights ; 
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I '11 chann the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round : 
125 That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music. The Witches dance, and vanish. 
Macb, Where are they ? Gone ? — ^Let this pernicious 
hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar ;— - 
Come in, without there I 

Enter Lenox. 
Len, What 's your grace's will ? 

130 Macb, Saw you the weird sisters? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Macb, Came they not by you ? 
Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd all those that trust them I — I did hear 
The galloping of horse ; Who was 't came by ? 
135 Len, 'T is two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb. Fled to England? 

Len, Ay, my good lord. 

Macb, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook, 
140 Unless the deed go with it : From this moment, 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
145 Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortxmate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool , 
This deed I '11 do before this purpose cool : 
But no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen? 
150 Come, bring me where they are. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Fife. A Room in Macduff's Castle. 

Enter Lady MAcnui-F, her Son, and Eosse. 
Lad^ Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the 
land? 
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Basse. You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd, He had none : 

His flight was madness : When onr actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Rosse. Yon know not 

166 Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

L, Macd, Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave his 



His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us not ; 
He wants the natural touch : for the poor wren, 
160 The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rosse. My dearest coz, 

165 I pray you, school yourself : But, for your husband. 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much further : 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
170 From what we fear ; yet know not what we fear ; 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move. — I take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but I '11 be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
175 To what they were before. — My pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you 1 

L, Macd, Father'd he is, and yet he 's fatherless. 

Rosse, I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort : 
I take my leave at once. [^Exit Rossir. 

L. Macd. Sirrah, your father 's dead ; 

180 And what will you do now ? How wiH you live ? 

Son, As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd, What, with worms and flies ? 

8on, With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

L, Macd* Poor bird ! thou 'dst never fear the net, nor 
lime, 
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The pit-fall, nor the gin. 
185 Son, Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they are not 
set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for a 

father? 
Son, Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 
L, Macd, Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 
190 Son. Then you '11 buy 'em to sell again. 

L, Macd. Thou spedi'st with all thy wit ; and yet, 
i' faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 
Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he wasu 
195 ;Sbw. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 
Son. And be all traitors that do so ? 
L. Macd. Every one that does so is a traitor, and 
must be hanged. 
Son. And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 
200 L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 
L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 
Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools : for there 
are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest men, 
205 and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey I But 
how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son, If he were dead, you 'd weep for him : if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should quickly have 
a new father. 
210 L. Macd. Poor prattler I how thou talkest 1 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame I I am not to you known. 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect. 
I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 
K you will take a homely man's advice, . 
215 Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
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To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you ! 

I dare abide no longer. lExit, 

L. Macd, Whither should I fly ? 

220 I have done no harm. But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harm, 

Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime 

Accounted dangerous foUy : why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 
225 To say, I have done no harm ? — What are these faces ? 

Enter Murderers. 

Mur, Where is your husband ? 
L. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctifled 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 
Mur, He 's a traitor. 

Son, Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain. 
Mur, What, you egg 1 [Stabbing him, 

230 Young fry of treachery I 

Son, He has kill'd me, mother : 

Run away, I pray you. [Dies, 

[Exit Lady Macduff, crying "Murder," and 
pursued hy the Murderers. 

SoBNB HE. — England. Before the King's Palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

Mai, Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macd, Let us rather, 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 
235 Bestride our down-faU'n birthdom : each new mom, 
New widows howl; new orphans crj; new sorrows 
Strike teaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

MaL What I believe, I 'U waU ; 

240 What know, believe ; and what I can redress. 
As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
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This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 

Was once thought honest : you have loved him well ; 
245 He hath not touched you yet. I am young, but some- 
thing 

You may deserve of him through me ; and wisdom 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 

To appease an angry God. 
Macd, I am not treacherous. 
Mah But Macbeth is. 

250 A good and virtuous nature may recoil 

In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon ; 

That which you are my thoughts cannot transpose : 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 

Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 

Yet grace must still look so. 
255 Macd, I have lost my hopes. 

Mai, Perchance even there where I did find my 
doubts. 

Why in that rawness left you wife and child 

(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love), 

Without leave-taking ? — I pray you, 
260 Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties : — You may be rightly just, 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd, Bleed, bleed, poor country I 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare not check thee I wear thou thy wrongs. 
265 Thy title is affeer'd.— Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villain that thou liiink'st 

For the whole space that 's in the tyrant's grasp, 

And the rich East to boot. 

Mai, Be not offended ; 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 
270 I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds : and each new day a gash 

Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 

There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 

And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
275 Of goodly thousands : but, for all this. 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
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Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vioes than it had before ; 
More sn£fer, and more sundry ways than ever, 

280 By him that shall succeed. 

Macd, What should he be ? 

MaL It is myself I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state 

285 Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macd, Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mai. I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

290 Sudden, maHcious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name : But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness : . . . and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear. 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign. 

295 Macd. Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours ; you may 

300 Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 

Mai, With this there grows. 

In my most ill-composed affection, such 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 

305 I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house : 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth* 

310 Macd,^ This avarice 
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Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer- seeming lust ; and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foysons to fill up your will, 

315 Of your mere own : all these are portable, 
With other graces weigh'd. 

Mai. But I have none : the king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

320 Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them ; but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

325 Uproar the universal peace, confoimd 
All unity on earth. 

Macd. Scotland ! Scotland I 

MaL K such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. — nation miserable, 

330 With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 

By his own interdiction stands accursed. 

And does blaspheme his breed ? — Thy royal father 

335 Was a most sainted king : the queen that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived. Fare thee well I 
These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself . 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — 0, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! ' 

340 MaL Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 

345 Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God above 
Deal between thee and me I for even now 
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I put myself to thy direction, and 
XJnspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 

350 The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 

355 The devil to his fellow ; and delight 

No less in truth than life : my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself : what I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command : 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 

360 Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men. 
All ready at a point, was setting forth : 
Now, we '11 together ; and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent ? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

365 T is hard to reconcile. 

McU, Well ; more anon. — 

Enter a Doctor, 

Comes the king forth, I pray you ? 
Doct, Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but, at his touch, 
370 Such sanctity h&ih. heaven given his hand. 
They presently amend. 
Mai. I thank you, doctor. 

lExit Doctor. 
Macd, What 's the disease he means ? 
Mai, 'T is called the evil ; 

A most mirabulous work in this good king : 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
375 I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, ■* 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
380 Put on with holy prayers : and 't is spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
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The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
385 That speak him full of grace. 

Macd, See, who comes here ? 

Mai, My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 

Enter Kossb. 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mai. I know him now : good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us strangers ! 

Rosse, Sir, Amen. 

390 Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Roase. Alas, poor country ; 

Almost a&aid to know itself I It eannot 
Be caU'd our mother, but our grave : where nothing. 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the air, 
395 Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy ; the dead man's knell 
Is th^re scarce ask'd, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macd. 0, relation 

400 Too nice, and yet too true I 

Mat What 's the newest grief? 

Rosse. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wife ? 

Rosse. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children ? 

Rosse, Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 
405 Rosse. No ; they were well at peace, when I did leave 
them. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech : how goes it ? 

Rosse, When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
410 Which was to my belief witness'd the rather, 
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For tliat I saw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses. 

MaL Be 't their comfort, 

415 We are coming thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thousand men ; 
An older and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Rosse. 'Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like I But I have words 
420 That would be howVd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macd, What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief, 
Due to some single breast ? 

Rosse, No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
425 Macd. If it be mine. 

Keep it not &om me, quickly let me have it. 

Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound, 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum I I guess at it. 

430 Rosse. Your castle is surprised ; your wife, and babes, 
Savagely slaughter'd : to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry of these murder'd deer. 
To add the death of you. 

Mai, Merciful heaven I — 

What, man I ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
435 Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break, 

Macd. My children too ? 

Rosse. Wife, children, servants, 

All that could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence ! 

My wifekill'dtoo? 

Rosse, I have said. 

440 Mai Be comforted : 
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Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 

To cure tliis deadly grief. 
Macd, He has no children. — All my pretty ones ? 

Did you say, aU?— 0, hell-kite I— All? 
445 What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ? 

MaL Dispute it like a man. 

Macd. 1 shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man : 

I cannot but remember such things were, 
450 That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look on, 

And would not take their part ? Sinftd Macduff, 

They were all struck for thee I naught that I am I 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 

Fell slaughter on their souls : Heaven rest them now ! 
455 MaL Be this the whetstone of your sword : let grief. 

Convert to anger, blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd, 0, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue !— But, gentle heavens. 

Cut short all intermission ; front to front, 
460 Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 

Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 

Heaven forgive him too I 
MaL This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is ready ; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
465 Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer you may ; 

The night is long that never finds the day. [Exeunt, 



ACT V. 

Scene I. — Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle, 

Enter a Doctor of Physic, and a Waiting Gentlewoman. 

Doct, I have two nights watched with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she last 
walked? 
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Oerit Since his majestj went into the field, I have 

5 seen her rise from her bed, throw her nightgown upon 

her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write 

upon 't, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to 

bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct A great perturbation in nature, — ^to receive at 

10 once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching ! 

— In this slumbery agitation, besides her walking and 

other actual performances, what, at any time, have you 

heard her say ? 

Oent. That, sir, which I wiU not report after her. 
15 Doct. You may, to me ; and *t is most meet you 
should. 

Oent Neither to you nor any one; having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. — ^Lo you, here she comes I 

Enter Lady Macbeth, m^ a taper. 

This is her very guise ; and, 
20 upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her : stand close. 
Doct. How came she by that light? 
Oent. Why, it stood by her : she has light by her con- 
tinually ; 't is her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 
25 Oent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gknt. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. I have known her continue in 
30 this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here *s a spot. 

Doct. Hark ! she speaks : I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance. the more strongly. 
Zjody M. Out, damned spot! out, I say! — One; 
35 two : Why, then 't is time to do 't : — Hell is murky ! 
— Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and afeard ? What need 
we fear who knows it, when none can call our power to 
account ? — Yet who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him ? 
40 Doct. Do you mark that ? 

Ladt/ M. The thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she 
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now ? — What, will these hands ne'er be clean ? — ^No more 
o' that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar all with this 
starting. 
45 Doct Go to, go to ; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gent She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that : Heaven kiv)ws what she has known. 

Ladi/ M. Here 's the smell of the blood still : all the 
50 perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
OhI ohi ohi 

Doct What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Oent I would not have such a heart in my bosom, for 
55 the dignity of the whole body. 
Doct. Well, well, well,— 
Gent Pray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : yet I have 
known those which have walked in their sleep who have 
60 died holily in their beds. 

Lady M, Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
look not so pale : — ^I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried ; 
he cannot come out on 's grave. 
Doct, Even so ? 
65 Lady M, To bed, to bed ; there 's knocking at the 
gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. 
What's done cannot be undone ; To bed, to bed, to bed. 

[Exit Lady Macbeth. 
Doct Will she go now to bed ? 
Gent Directly. 
70 Doct Foul whisperings are abroad : unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she the divine than the physician. — 
God, God forgive us all I Look after her ; 
75 Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her : — so, good-night : 
My mind she has mated, and amazed my sight : 
I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent» Good-night, good doctor. 

\Exeunt 
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SoENB n. — The Country near Dnnsinane. 

Enter, mth drum and colours^ Menteith, Caithness, Angus, 
Lenox, and Soldiers. 

MenL The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
80 His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Eevenges burn in them ; for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man. 

Ang, Near Bimam wood 

Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coming. 
85 Cath. Who knows if Donalbain be with his brother? 

Len. For certain, sir, he is not : I have a file 
Of all the gentry : there is Siward's son, 
And many unrough youths, that eyen now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment, What does the tyrant ? 

90 Cath. Great Dnnsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain. 
He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
' Within the belt of rule. 

Anff, Now does he feel 

95 His secret murthers sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love : now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
100 Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Alent. Who, then, shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? 

Cath, Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where 't is truly ow'd : 
105 Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; 

And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs. 
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To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[Exeunt, marching. 



Scene III. — Donsinane. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 

110 Macb. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all ; 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What 's the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not bom of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus : 

115 " Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that 's bom of woman 

Shall e*er have power upon thee." Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures : 
The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear. 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. 

Enter a Servant. 

120 The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon ; 
Where gott'st thou that goose look ? 
Serv. There is ten thousand — 
Macb. Geese, villain? 

Serv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Gro prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, patch I 
125 Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 

Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 
Serv, The English force, so please you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. — [Exit, Servant. 

Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say I — This push 
1 30 Will chair me ever, or cUs-seat me now. 
I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf : 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
135 I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 
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Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton I — 

Enter Seyton. 

Se^. What 's your gracious pleasure ? 
Macb. What news more ? 

140 Sey. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 

Macb. I '11 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hacked. 
Give me my armour. 

Sei/, 'T is not needed yet. 

Macb, I 'U put it on. — 
Send out more horses, skir the country round ; 
145 Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. — 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick- coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
150 Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

155 Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs, I '11 none of it.— 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff : — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 
Come, sir, despatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
160 The water df my land, find her disease. 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. — Pull 't off, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
165 Would scour these English hence? Hear'st thou of them? 
Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me. — 
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I will not be afraid of death and bane. 



^i 



Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. \_Extt. 

170 Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Eo;iL 

ScBNE rV. — Country near Dunsinane. A Wood in mew. 

Enter J with drum and colourSy Malcolm, old Siward and his 
Son, Macduff, Menteith, Caithness, Angus, Lenox, BtOSse, 
and Soldiers, marching. 

MaL Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment, We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment, The wood of Birnam. 

175 MaL Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers, It shall be done. 

Siw, We learn no other but the confident tyrant 
180 Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

Mah T is his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt ; 
And none serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 
185 Macd, Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Siw. The time approaches. 

That will with due decision make us know 
What. we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
190 Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 
Towards which advance the war. [Exeunt^ marching. 
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Scene V.— rDunsinane. Within the Castle, 

Enter y with drums and colours^ Macbeth, Setton, and 
Soldiers. 

Mach, Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is still, " They come :*' our castle's strength 

195 Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up : 
Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. \A cry vnthin, of women. 

What is that noise ? 

200 Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. [Exit, 

Macb. I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

205 As life were in *t : I have supp'd full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — [Be-enter Setton. 

Wherefore was that cry ? 
Sey, The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macb. She should have died hereafter ; 

210 There would have been a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

215 The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle I 
Life 's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

220 Signifying nothing. — 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thou com'st to use thy tongue ; thy story, quickly. 

Mess. Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
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But know not how to do it. 

Mach, Well, say, sir. 

225 Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

T looked toward Bimam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. 
Mach, Liar and slave ! 

Mess, Let me endure your wrath, if *t be not so : 

Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say, a moving grove. 
230 Macb. If thou speak'st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 

I pull in resolution ; and begin 
235 To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth : " Fear not, till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane ; " — and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out ! — 

If this which he avouches does appear, 
240 There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be a- weary of the sun, 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. — 

King the alarum-bell : — Blow wind I come wrack I 

At least we 'U die with harness on our back. [Exeunt. 



Scene VI. — The same. A Plain before the Castle. 

Enter, with drums and colours, Malcolm, old Siward, 
Macduff, etc., and their Army, with houghs, 

245 Mai. Now, near enough; your leavy screens throw 
down. 
And show like those you are. — You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon 's what else remains to do. 
According to our order. 

250 Siw, Fare you well. — 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night. 
Let us be beaten if we cannot fight. 
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Macd. Make all our trumpets speak ; give them all 
breath, 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

[Exeunt 

Scene VII. — The same. Another part of the Plain. 

Enter Macbeth. 

255 Mach, They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. — What 's he 
That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter Young Siward. 

Yo. Siw, What is thy name ? 

Mach. Thou 'It be afraid to hear it. 

26Q Yo. Siw, No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter 
name 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb, My name 's Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Macb, No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Siw, Thou liest, abhorred tyrant ; with my sword 
I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

[They fights and young Siward is slain. 
265 Macb. Thou wast bom of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 
Brandished by man that 's of a woman bom. [Exit, 

Alarums, Enter Macduff. 

Macd. That way the noise is : — Tyrant, show thy face ; 
J£ thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
270 My wife and children's ghosts will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms 
Are hired to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I sheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be ; 
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275 By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortune 1 
And more I beg not. [Exit. Alarum. 

Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

Siw. This way, my lord ; — ^the castle 's gently render'd : 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight ; 
280 The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 
Siw. Enter, sir, the castle. 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 

Re-enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
285 On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. I have no words, 

290 My voice is in my sword ; thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out. [They fight. 

Macb. Thou loosest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 
295 I bear a charmed life, which must not yield " 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 
300 Macb. Accursed be that tongue that teUs me so, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man I 
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And be these jnggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a doable sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
305 And break it to our hope.— I '11 not fight with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o' the time. 

We '11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit, 

" Here may you see the tyrant." 
310 Mach. I will not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 

Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman bom, 
315 Yet I will try the last : Before my body 

I throw my warlike shield : lay on, Macduff; 

And damn'd be him that first cries, " Hold, enough I " 

[Exeunt fighting, 

' Retreat Flourish. Re-enter^ with drum and colours^ 
Malcolm, old Siward, Eosse, Lenox, Angus, Caith- 
ness, Menteith, and Soldiers. 

Mai. I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 
Siw. Some must go off; and yet, by these I see, 
320 So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai, Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Eosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt : 
He only lived but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd, 
325 In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like a man he died. 

Siw. Then he is dead? 

Rosse. A.J, and brought off the field : your cause of 
sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw, Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 
330 Siw. Why, then, God's soldier be he I 
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Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

Mai. He 's worth more sorrow, 

And that I '11 spend for him. 

Siw, He ^s worth no more ; 

335 They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 

And so, Grod be with him I — Here comes newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macduff, with Macbeth's head. 

Macd. Hail, king I for so thou art: Behold, where 
stands 
The usurper's cursed head. : the time is free : 
I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl, 

340 That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
Whose voices I desire aloud with mine, — 
Hail, king of Scotland I 

AIL Hail, king of Scotland ! [Flourish. 

Mai We shall not spend a large expense of time, 
Before we reckon with your several loves. • 

345 And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour named. What 's more to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time, — 
As calling home our exiled friends abroad 

350 That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen, 
WhOj as 't is thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — this, and what needful else 

355 That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 
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Act I. 

8. BurlyAf*irly, uproar, tumultnoos stir. 
Both parts of this compound signify, by 
onomatopceia, the noise produced by rapid 
motion. Hurly is firom hurl, which is pro- 
bably connected with whirL Burly ^ Jamie- 
son connects with hirl, a diminutlye fh>m 
5trr, to make a whirring or drilling noise. 

6. Upon Hu heath.— Vide ^ONifi]^ . 

8. Oraymalkin, also Qrlmaliiin. The 
oommentator.4 have followed one another 
in assuming the word to refer to a cat. 
We are indined rather to explain it to 
mean a hare ; for « hile the cat was 
popularly believed to be the familiar of 
forcune-tellers, the same popular belief, or 
superstition, regarded the hare m a very 
witQh. This, however, would go for little 
if it were not supported by etymological 
evidence. MaUtin is used by Middleton 
in The Witch for a spirit, and by Shake- 
speare in Coriclanus for a maidHMnrant. 
Now, it is remarkable that the Sc. Maukin 
is also used in both of these senses; e.g. 
of the former, — 

'* Wi* spells and cauntxips hellish rantln'. 
Like matMns thro' the fields they're 
Jauntin' ;" 

and of the latter. — "a lass and a mau- 
kin" i.e., a serring-girl and an assistant. 
This places the identity of maMn and 
mavkin beyond doubt. But maukin ori- 
ginally signified a hare, and is so used in 
Bcotluid to this day ; from which we con- 
clude that the words which coincide in tioo 
out of three meanings are most likely to be 
identical in the third meaning also. Jamie- 
B<m derives maukin ttom the Celtic maig- 
heach. The prefix gray is quite as ap- 
plicable to the Air of a hare as to that of 
a oat ; but it is also used metaphorically 
in 8c. for something bad; e.g, "You'll 
gang a gray gate ;" t.«., you will go an evil 
road 

9. Paddock, a tolui; diminutive from 
A. -8. pad, Sc. puddock. This is the 
" DevU-toad" of Middleton. Paddock from 
pad is not to be confounded with paddock, 



an enclosure, corrupted firom A. -8. pearroe 
a park. 

9. Anon I immediately ! the answer to 
the call of Paddock. It is from A.-S. on- 
an = in one, at once. 

18. At teimeih by hit plight, an att. cl. 
introduced by the rel. at, and qualifying 
the statement that " he can report." 

13. Plight, condition ; from k.-^.pliMan, 
to pledge: Plight means— (1.) the thing 
pledged, (2 ) something put in a state of 
risk, and hence the state of ri^ik itself, or 
any unfortunate state. 

16. 'Gaintt my captivity, i.e., against my 
being taken captive Captivity is here equi- 
valent to captivation in its primary sense 
of the (ict of captivatine or making captive. 
It is now properly limited to the ttate of 
being a captive. 

17. Sap, narrate: flrom A.-S. tagan, to 
tell. Of cognate origin is taga, a Scan- 
dinavian legend or f-tory. 

19. As two spent swimmers, scil. stand. 
A forcible simile : the two armies are so 
clo>e y locked in combat, that they have 
not room to fight 

21. To that, scil. degree or extent, adv. 
phr. to "do swarm." 

24. Of, with. The noun "supply" is 
now followed by of; the verb, by with. 

2i Kemet and gallowglasscs, Irish foot- 
soldiers. Both words are used by Holin- 
sbed, § 8. The kernes were armed with 
a short sword and target ; the gallon-glasses 
were portly clad in mail. Shakespeare u^es 
kerne contemptuounly. i. 44 ; v. 271 

27. That name, rather that attribute,— 
"brave." 

28. With his brandish'd tteel, adv. phr. 
of Instrument, to " carv'd out." Like va- 
lour's minion is an adv. phr. of manner ; 
ie., as if he were the special favourite of 
valour. 

82. And ne'er shook hnndt, etc. The 
reading of the folio is, " Which ne'er shook 
hands ; " but as that connects the clause 
with "slave" rather than with Macbeth, 
the reading in the text is preferable. In 
either case, n^er . . . till (38) is equiva- 
lent to not ... ere. TiU properly indl- 
89 
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cates merely the postponing of one action, 
till another has been performed. Here, 
and elsewhere in Shakespeare, it signiflea 
an indefinite postponement. 

37. Shiptoracking / Wrack (108), wredc 
and voreak, are all f^m the same root, A.-S. 
wrcecan, to revenge, whence tora^ca, an 
exile, a wretch. Ascham says, be is an un- 
happy Master *' thai is made canning by 
nuuiy Sh'pwracks." These lines must be 
thus construed : — " As shipwracking storms 
and direful thunders break (from the place) 
whence the hud 'gins his reflection ; so dis- 
comfort swells from that spring whence 
comfort seem'd to come." It is an improv- 
ing exerchse to turn a simile like this into 
a metaphor. The above as a metaphor 
would be rendered, "The sunshine and 
the storms of life often spring from the 
same source." 

The indiscriminate use of the present 
and past tensts, in this and the preceding 
speech, indicates well the excited state of 
mind of a wounded soldier fresh from the 
field. 

42. The Norwepan lord, Sweyn or Sueno, 
brother of Canute, king of England. — Vide 
Holinshed, §§ 6-9. It will be observed that, 
la the chronicle, the rebellion of Macdon- 
wald terminating in his suicide, the first 
invasion of the Danes, which ended in the 
destruction of their fleet, and the second 
invasion of the Danes, which ended in the 
tombs of Inchcolm, are mentioned as three 
separate events. Shakespeare's purpose is 
better served by their being thrown into 
one, his genius building out of them a "new 
concrete," and giving them a new unity, in 
harmony with the leading action of Uie plot. 

48. Overcharged with double cracks,' a 
fordble redundancy, quite in keeping, as 
is " doubly redoubled" in the next line, 
with the soldier's excited mode of speech. 
Such a legalized redundancy is called, in 
rhetoric, a Pleonasm. 

60. To bathe; middle Toice, sdL them- 
selves. The meaning of the sentence, which 
is abruptly broken off by the soldier's faint- 
ness, is: — "I cannot tell (what they meant), 
except they meant to bathe in reeking 
wounds, or memorize another Golgotha." 

64. Become, are befitting, Lat decet 
This word must be distinguished from to 
become = to come to be, hab.Jieri. It be- 
comet {decet), Ger. bcquemen, is the A.-S. 
QE-cweman, to be suitable. It becomes 
(ft) is from A.-S. Bs-cuman, to happen. 
The ge- of the former is the A.-8. augment^ 
tepresented in old English by y-, as yclept. 

56.Tfianf,trom A.'S. thegen ^from thiegan, 
to receive), (1.) a servant, (2.) a particular 
attendant, the servant of the king, who was 
At the lame time a lord In his own domain. 



The highest A.-S. nobles were called Ealdor- 
men, i.e.. Older-men, «'^i«'/3vri^M, patri- 
archs ; hence Eng. Aldermen. Earl is from 
the Danish Jarl (Elder). A.-S. Eorl, a tide 
which in Britain was first used in Kent 

68. Seems to speak, = seems about 
speak. 

62. Flout, insult or mock; from A.-8. 
Jlitan, to scold, 8c. Jlite. 

65. Assisted bp that most disloyal traitor, 
etc.; another instance of Shakespeare's 
power of adaptation. The hint in Holinshed 
is a yery slender one (g 16). The particular 
act of treason is devised by Shakespeare so 
as to fit into the texture of his plot. 

66. Cawdor, modem Oaider, still -vulgar- 
ly pronounced Ca'der, a parish in ScotUind, 
COS. Nairn and Inverness. 

67. Bellotia's bridegroom, Htucheth. Bel- 
lona was the Boman goddess of war. Gomp. 
Vu^il,- 

" Et scissi gaudens vadit Discordia pa11& ; 
Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona 
flagello."— -JSn. viiL 702. 

72. That now, so that now, subordinat- 
ing the clause to " the victory fell on 
us." 

74. A t Saint Colmes' inch, now Inchcolm, 
a small island in the Firth of Forth, about 
two miles from the Fife coast. The island 
was named after St. Oolumba, to whom a 
monastery was dedicated upon it by Alex- 
ander III., about eighty years after the 
events here referred to. Comp. Holinshed, 

79 ril see it donf. " It" direct object : 
" done," indirect object, after see ; i.e.. Ill 
see that it Is done. 

80. What he hath lost, n. oL, object to 
" hath won." 

85. Mounch'd, or manch'd, i.e., chewed, 
probably connected with the Fr. manger, 
to eat. 

86. Aroint thee, witch ! so in £ear,iii:4,— 

" Aroint thee, witch, aroint thee." 

This word Aroint is of doubtful etymology, 
and is of rare occurrence. It is found in 
no old author besides Shakespeare, and he 
uses it only in the two passages quoted 
above. The connexion at once suggests 
the meaning to be " begone." Mr. Knight^ 
on the authority of Mr. Thomas Rodd, de- 
rives it from Goth, ar, or aer, to go, and 
hynt, behind. It would thus mean literally 
" go behind," a derivation somewhat too 
perfect to be natural. Aar, moreover, in 
Gothic languages, signifies going, only in 
connexion with being b^ore / it is in tunX 
our English ere, and forms the root of er- 
rand (arend). Jamieson traces Aroint to 
Sc. runt, to bounce. Eichardaon takes it 
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from the Fr. ronger^ to f^naw, Lat. todtrt j 
and interprets " uoint tbee" to loean, " be 
thou gnawed/' " plague take thee V He 
deriTes ronyon, in the same line, from the 
same root ; and takes it to mean a acabby 
person. The latter word is more probably 
from Fr. rogn<m^ rogneux, scurvy. 

97. r the thipman't card, i.e., chart ; 
from Lat. eharta, Fr. earie. 

101. Forbid, forbidden, U., interdicted, 
with a curse upon him. 

102. 8eifn-nighU, weeks; also se'enight 
and sonnight. Comp. fortnight, i.«., four- 
teen-night, two weeks. 

103. Dunndle, to waste ; diminutiTe firom . 
tlmne, A.-S. dwin-an, to consume. 

103. Peak, to become lean; from A.-S. 
pyc-any to pick. Peak, a mountain-top, is 
the same word. 

111. The. weird sitters- vfeird is from 
A. -8. tejprd, word, m fate is from Lat 
fatwn, something spoken (fari). 

118. What are these, et seq. Comp. 
Holinshe^l, S 15. 

132. Faritcutieal, i.e., creatures of the 
Phantasy or fancy ; imaginary : from Gr. 
^AivM, lappemr. 

134. My noble partner you greet, etc. 
Comp. Holinsbed, § 16. 

186. Rapt, transported ; from A.-8. reaf- 
ian, Lat. rap-ere, to carry oflf. From the 
same root are rap,- rape, rapacity, rapid ; 
reave, she-riflF; rob, etc. 

137. If you can, . . . speak then to me ; 
a hypothetical sentence, having the apo- 
doeis in the imperative. 

139. Who neither beg, nor/Mr, your fa- 
vours, nor your hate, verbs and objects 
must be taken alternately ; " who neither 
beg your favours, nor fear your hate." 

144. Thou Shalt 'get kings. Comp. Ho- 
linshed, — "Of thee there shall be borne 
which shall gouem the Scottish kingdome," 
etc., and the chronicle afterwards traces 
the line of the Stewarts ft^m Banquo's son 
Fleance. 

144. 'Oet: used for be-got, m 'gins for 
be-gins in 39. 

147. You imperfect speakers! the im- 
perfection here belongs to the matter of 
their speech, not to the manner of it 

153. Otevr. possess, derive; now used in 
the sense of to be indebted, to be bound. 
From A.-8. dgan, to possess. From the 
past part owen {dgen). is formed to oum, 
(1.) to possess, (2.) to acknowledge. From 
the past tense, owed (dht) is formed ought, 
(I.) possessed, (2.) as a present or future, 
is bound, or fihould. The (accented) d is 
preserved in the Be. awn, awner. 

164. Or why upon, etc., n. oL, object to 
••say." 

164. Blasted, means lit destroyed by 



wind ; Arom A.-S. blaestan, wh.from hlaesan, 
to bluw ; whence blaze, blossom, blast, blus- 
ter, etc. In a moral sense blasted means 
confounded. 

168. CoTitoral, havhag a body, used in 
the sense now attached to the adj- corpo- 
real. The former is derived from the stem 
of carpus, corpor- ; the latter is taken di- 
rectly fh>m the adj. corporetts. 

161. The insatu root, root causing in- 
sanity; Henbane, a narcotic plant, the 
Juice of which, botanists tell us, dilates the 
pupiL 

166. Mad)eth{ the vocative, or nomi- 
native of address. 

168. Venture, risk, haeard, daring. So 
Merchant qf Venice, 1. 1,— 

*'Had I such venture forth." 

169. His wonders and his praises do eon- 

tend, 
Which should be thine, or his ,- 

i.e.. There is a contest whether meet won- 
der should be his. or praise thine ; — a most 
felicitous compliment The alternative 
form resembles that of lines 1 39, 140. 

170. Silenced with that, adv. phr. to " he 
finds." Struck dumb by that thought 

174. Strange images of death, n. phr. in 
apposition with *' what thyself didst make. " 

174. As thick as hail, came post with 
post. The folio has a comma after death, 
and reads " hs thick as tale can post with 
post" The objections to the latter read- 
ing and connexion are, (1.) that the chrase, 
in any case, must refer to the number and 
speed of the reports, not to the number of 
Macbeth's death-blows ; and (2.) that with 
the latter reading, there is nothing for 
"and" to co-ordinate with "did bear." 
The obvious meaning is, that the posts or 
couriers came thick as hail, and every one 
of them did bear Macbeth's praises. 

180. Pay, infin. of purpose under the 
regimen of "sent." 

180. An earnest, a pledge, a proof of 
being in earnest. The adj. earnest is from 
A.-S. geom-ost, the superlative of geom, 
desirous, from yman, to run after. To 
yearn is from the same root. 

182. In which addition, i.e., tide, a he- 
raldic and legal term. 

185. Who was the thane,- this (like all 
relative clauses with the correlative omit- 
ted) may be r^arded as a n. cl., subject to 
" lives." It is really an att cl. to " he" 
understood. 

187. Whtther he teas combined with those 
of Norvfay, n. cl. object to "I know 
not ;" means, I know not wheUier he openly 
Joined the Norwegians, or secretly aided 
them. 
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188. Line, rtraigthen ; lit to oorer the 
inside ; henoe to strengthen ooyerdy. 

189. With both, by both means. There 
are two words with, in fingUsb, (1.) With 
(Instramental) = by, Lat. ab, firom A.-S. 
ioyrthan, wearthan, to be (b^on, imperative 
b»-th) i (2.) With (conjunctiTe) = Lat. 
cum, from A-S. loiihe, a band, henoe the 
£ng. with or wWke, a willow twig. 

192. CHamit and thane of Cawdor, etc. 
Macbeth'8 speeches are partly soliloquyj 
partly oonTersational, throughout the rest 
of the scene. How admirably this reflects 
his mental a^tation ! 

196. No lets, here, is equivalent to 
"something greater." 

196. Tnuted home, ady. phr. of cause 
or condition to "might enkindle." if 
trusted home, i.e., if trai*ted to its full ex- 
tent. Home is here an adv., with the same 
meaning as in home-thru$t. 

198. Besides the thane of Cawdor, i.e., 
in addition to the thaneship of Cawdor. 

206. Soliciting, encouragement, instiga- 
tion. So in Lat. :—SoUicitare civitatee, 
to stir up the states. 

215. Whose; the pooessive was used 
by old authors in two senses : (IS) As a 
possessive proper =s of whom (Lat. geni- 
tive) ; (2.) As denoting the instrument = 
by whom (Lat. ablative). Here it is the 
l&tter. 

215. Murtherj old form of murder, from 
A -S. morthor, murder ; morth, death, Lat. 
tnort-is. The primitive root in the Goth, 
is mer-yan, to scatter or dissipate, from 
which there have descended three groups 
of words, with meanings di£fering accord- 
ing to the implied object dissipated :—(l.) 
To dissipate or destroy life, hence mar, and 
murder ; (2.) To dissipate darkness, bence 
morgen, mom; (3.) To dissipate care, 
hence merry, mirth. 

215. Fantastical, in my phantasy. Ima- 
ginary.— Fide 182. 

216. Function is smothered in surmise, 
his power of present action is paralysed 
by his anticipations. 

217. Nothing U but what is not ,- i.e., 
the future alone (that which is not-yet) 
is present to his thoughts. 

220. Without my stir. Macbeth would 
evidently prefer that it should come about 
by " chance." We can trace in this hesi- 
tation and struggle what his wife stigma- 
tized as the " milk of human kindness " 
in his nature. Compare Hoi § 17, — 
"He thought with i.imselfe (hat be must 
tarie a time, which should adnance him 
thereto (by the diuine providence) as it 
bad come to pass in his former preferment." 
222. Come !<« here the past participle; 
. att.tK)" honours." 



230. The interim having weighed iL Ahg. 
phr. =S3 we having weighed it in the interim. 

234. Liege, in the singular, means lord 
or sovereign ; in the plural it means tbo 
people. It is fh>m Fr. lige, Lat. Ugare, 
to bind ; and has this doable meaning be- 
cause under the feudal system, to which 
the term belongs, lord and vassals were 
bound to one another, the former to pro- 
tect, the latter to support. 

285. Th^ are not pet come, like " are 
returned" in line 257 ; the present pas- 
sive of intransitive verbs, used for the 
perfect active, have come and have re- 
turned. Compare Ger. leh bin gewesen. 

241. Studied, careful ; for studious. 

242. Owed, posssessed.— Vide 153. 

250. ' Would thou hadst less deserved, etc. 
The courteous phrase in which Duncan's 
compliments are couched well becomes a 
king, " so soft and gentle of nature." The 
elegant circumlocution of this sentence 
draws out the thought to its utmost sub- 
tilty. 

258. More is thy due, n. cL object to 
"say." The double comparison in this 
line is at once " proper " and forcible. 
Macbeth deserves not only "more than 
all can pay," but even more than that. 

266. Wanton, an adj. here : rereliing, 
luxuriating. 

271. The Prince qf Cumberland. Com- 
pare Hoi. S 17. 

276. Harbinger, lit. one who looks out for, 
or prepares a harbour,' old form herber- 
geour; QM.herberger,—heDce&foreTmm!eir. 
Harbour is from A.-S. here, an army, 
and beorg-an, to fortify; hence bui|;h. 
borot^h, primarily signifies a fortresn, and 
the " Fif-burgs " in the time of Alfred were 
five fortresses in Merda garrisoned by the 
Danes. 

282. Stars, hide your fires, etc. Shake- 
speare often introduces rhvming couplets at 
the close of scenes and soliloquies, — uot al- 
ways with the best effect. 

284. The eye wink at the hand; i.e., Let 
the eye wink at the hand. 

297. Wouldst not play false, and yet 
wouldst wrongly win. niis is the key to 
Macbeth's chiuracter. It is the ultimate 
point in the mental analysis of the tra- 
gedy. The same quality is indicated in 
bis rather fearing to do the deed, than 
wishing it un-done (300). 

800. And that, sell. And thou must do 
that 

801 Un-done does not here mean re- 
versed after being done, but not done at 
all. 

304. Golden round, golden circle, the 
crown. It may also refer, figurativdy, to 
the completion of his career. 
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305. Metapk^tiealf gapematunl; in 
the MDse of byper-pbysioal, aboTe or be- 
yond nature. But in Latin nutaphysica 
= tupemaiuralUi. 

306. WUhal ia here a preposition, an 
intensified form of ufiih. It has been 
Bbown (1. 189) that there are two words 
with, in EngliBh, one denoting inatrnmen- 
tality, the other conjunction. Correspond- 
ing with these, there are two words with- 
al, the one an adverb, (dignifying likewUe 
(= with all this), as in 1 Kings, "Ahab 
told Jesebel all that Elijah had done, and 
withal (besides) how he bad slain all the 
prophets with the sword ;" the oUier a ftre- 
poHtiont signifying intensified instrumen- 
tality. The latter is the word in the text ; 
its object is " which" in the previous line. 
It Is also used $uj)ra, 186, where its object 
is "that." In the double compound 
wherewithal, the preposition and its ob- 
ject are thrown into one word ; as, 
"Wherewithal shall we be clothed" (= 
- What shall we be clothed withal"). Matt 
iL81. 

808. It not thy master with him 9 — Thy 
master is, etc. The negative interrogation, 
when exclamatory, is equal to an affirma- 
tive proposition. So, an affirmative inter- 
rogation is equivalent to a negative propo- 
sition ; as, " Am 1 my brother's keeper ?" 
s= " I am not," etc. 

811. Had th" speed of him, had the start 
of him. Speed lit. means progress, A.-S. 
epAi. Comp. Gr. «-«r«v^i}, widch is pro- 
bably connected with <r»wf, as Lat erpe- 
dire is with pee, the ultimate root being the 
same for all, the English/oot included, viz , 
p*d. 

821. That no compunctious viHtinffS, etc. f 
i.e., That no feeling of compunction may 
Ftep in between my purpose and its accom- 
plishment 

829. Ihe blanket of the dark.— Blanket 
is here obviously used in the sense of a 
thick coverng generally, not in the specific 
sense to which it is noT^ limited. The ap- 
peal, two lines above, to Night to pall or 
cloak herself in the smoke of hell, makes 
the U8e of blanket here an appropriate con- 
tinuation of the metaphor. Borne emen- 
dators have difficulty in reconciliog them- 
selves to the word, and suggest " blaiikness" 
£.8 a preferable reading. No such change 
feems necessary ; and there is the special 
objection to " blankness" that it does not 
sort well with the idea oi peeping. Comp. 
28-2, et scq. 

334. The instant, the present; that which 
is in-ttans. 

837. That morrow, i.e., there never will 
be a morrow in which Duncan fhall " go 
hence." Morrow is here used in the sense 



of morning generally, not speddly of next 
morning, to which it is now limited. 

847. Wt will speak further. This indi- 
cates vacillation on Macbeth's part : the 
struggle is raging between the fear to do 
the deed, and the wish that it should not be 
left un-done. 

348. To alter favour, to change the ex- 
pression. 8o, — 

" I have surely seen him. 
Bin favour is IkmiUar tome."-~C>m&. v. 6. 

And, 

" I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward 
favour.**— Jul. Cos. i. il. 

The transference of the name which be- 
longs primarily to the feeling, to that by 
which the feeling is mo^st readily and sub- 
tilely indicated, is at once simple and natu- 
raL Itis remarkable that "countenance" is 
an equivalent tor favour in both its sensea 
— Vide Oraik's English of Shakespeare, p. 
87. 

850. Scene vL^Mark the concummate 
skill in the transition from the deep-seated 
passion and dark conspiracy of Scene ▼. 
to the unsuspecting and genial courtesy of 
the old King in Scene vi. The mind finds 
relief in pa.«sing fh>m the deep shadows of 
the former to the playful lights of the lat- 
ter, while the contrast brings out the fea- 
tures of each with startling intensity: 
this is the chiaroscuro of dramatic art. 

858. Martlet, swift, swallow ; one of the 
dim. of martin,' Fr. martinet being the 
other. The bird is so called from its leav- 
ing Europe about Maninmas. Martinet, a 
disciplinarian, must be connected with an- 
other meaning of the Fr. word,— that of 
scourge or cat-o'-nine-tails 

855. Jutty, part of a building gene- 
rally a window, which juts or \iXx'jects be- 
yond the main wall. Fr. jetter, Lat. 
jact-um. 

855. Frieze, the flat member in the en- 
tablature of a column which separates the 
architrave from the cornice. Fr. frise. 
It. frkgio ; probably flrom Phryai-ones, the 
reputed inventors of ornament in architec- 
ture and dress. 

356. Buttress, a projection from a wall, 
built between the wmdows and at the 
angles ; belongs primarily to Gothic archi- 
tectura 

856. Ooigne, also quoigne, an angle, or 
comer ; it-om Fr. coing, Lat. cuneus, a 
wedge. Coin, money, is from the same 
root, being so called f^m the cuneiform 
shape of the seal with which the coin was 
stamped. 

860. The love that follows us, etc. Here, 
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as in Danoan*8 prevloixs speeetaes, the 
poet assigns to him fin ingenious subtilty 
of expression. The meaning Is, " Tour 
loTe is often troablesome to me, yet I 
thank you for it ; if my lore cauws you 
trouble, you in like manner ought to thank 
me therefor." 

364. In every point twice done, and then 
done double, — a periphrasis for our multi- 
plied services. Compare 253. 

869. We rest your hermits, ix., you 
may count upon our psayers for you. Her- 
mits here means beadsmen, those engaged 
to pray for others. 

371. To be his purveyor. The right of 
the crown to buy up, forcibly if necessary, 
proyisions for the use of the royal house- 
hold, was called purveyance. The com- 
missioners who performed this duty were 
called the king's purveyors. There is 
here, then, a delicate compliment to Mac- 
beth. The King meant to be his pur- 
veyor. 

872. Hath holp him. Holp is the old 
pa!<t tense of help, here used for the old 



pa<it participle holpen, which is the A.-8. 
p. part of help-an. So also— 

'* A man is well holpe up that trusts in 
you." — Comedy of Errors, it. i. 

875. In compt, in readiness ; counted or 
reckoned up, ready for his audit. 

877. Still to return your oum ; i.e.. As 
we hold everything from you, whatever 
we give you is but returning your own. 

881. if it were done, etc. It has often 
been pointed out that the word done has 
a di£ferent meaning each time it is used 
in this passage. It may be thus para> 
phrased : — " tf the matter were ail over 
when the deed is accomplished, then ic 
were well it were gone through quickly." /* 
occurs four times' in the passage, and with 
several varieties of meaning : — the first 
U refars to the whole matter, with its 
consequences ; the second it refers to the 
murder i the third it is a demonstrative 
particle, relating to the cL " it were done 
quickly ;" the fourth it relates to the deed, 
viewed simply as an act, not as murder. 
The sentence may be thus analysed : — 





COH. 


Sub. 


Predicats. 


Obj. 


Advbkbial. 


Apodosis. ■[ j^ 
Protasis. | ^J 


that 

if 

when 


It 
it 
it 
it 


were well 

were done 

were done 

is done 


•• 


quickly. 


The relations of the daoses stand thi 


m; — 
A. 

1 




la (N. cl. Bubj.) 




2a (Adv. cl. cond.) 




a2 (Ad 


V. cL time.) 



The sentence is both hypothetical and po- 
tential — chhuses A and la together form 
the Apodosis, 2a and a> together form the 
Protasis. 

882. If, eta " If* here expresses more 
than a simple condition ; it is a condition 
earnestly longed forf This slips out in the 
use of * that' (== would that) in line 884. 
The two protases have their common apo- 
doris in " We 'd jump the life to come." 
The mood of the sentence may be called 
an optative conditional : If A. happened, 
B. would follow. Therefore, would that 
A. might happen, that B. might follow. 

888. Trammel, to catch as in a net, from 
Fr. tramaU, a net. 

384. His, for its. Its had not come in- 
to gene, -vl use in Shakespeare's time, and its 
place w >9 often suppUed by his, which, .a 



A.-S , was the genitive neuter, as well as 
masculine. The word " its " does not oc- 
cur in the English Bible, its place beini; 
supplied partly by his ,• as "If the salt 
have lost his saltness," Mark ix. 50 ; and 
partly by " the — thereof ;" as " five cubits 
vras the length thereof, and live cubits the 
breadth thereof; it was foursquare; and 
three cubits the height thereof Kx. 
xxxviii. 1 — See an interesting examina- 
tion of this point in Craik's Engli^ of 
Shakespeare, pp. ftl-97. 

385. Be-aU, end-all, are imperatives of 
be, and end, with the intensifying suffix 
-all, signifying entirety. Thus compounded, 
they are nouns, and together mean " the 
final consummation." The meaning of the 
whole passage, which its enigmatical ab- 
ruptness makes difficult of analysis, seerra 
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to be. that if "we could exhaost the con- 
Bequences of the deed here, if we coold 
get quit of the pricking of conscience here, 
then we might fa«e the life to come fear- 
lesaly. But we still have ju(^;ment here, 
telling us that we but teach." etc. 

396. Myself, grammatically we should 
expect " himself." but the first person bet- 
ter suits Macbeth's present self-examina- 
tion. 

405. The feelings which the wonderftil 
mental anatomy of this speech discloses as 
working in Macbeth's mind are, Jirst, fear 
of consequences, specially dread of the tor- 
ments of his own evil conscience ; second. 
a sense of the baseness of so violating the 
laws of hospitality, of kinship, of gratitude, 
and of loyalty ; third, a feeling of kindness 
and pity for Duncan (the "milk of human 
kindness" again) ; fourth, fear of the sym- 
pathy for Duncan that will be evoked by 
the deed ; fifth, a conviction that, besides 
his ambition, he has no real motive for the 
deed. Influenced by these feelings, he has 
resolved to "proceed no further in this 
business," when his wife, the Mephisto- 
pheles of the play, appears, to taunt and 
torture him out of his unmuiliness. 

414. Would be. for "should be;" the 
indiscriminate use of toovld and should to 
denote condition has led to the use of 
teould for sfu)uld, in its other sense of obli- 
gation or duty. 

417. So ffreen and pale, with so much 
Jealousy (the green-eyed monster) and fear. 

419. Art thou afeard, etc. Exactly what 
he was. What wonderful summaries of 
Macbeth's moods we get in Lady Macbeth's 
speeches ! How she galls him by the truth- 
fulness with which she reads off his 
thoughts ! 

425. Lihe the poor cat f the adage. The 
proverb referred to is, " The cat loves fi^h, 
but dares not wet her feet." 

428. Thai made you break this enterprise 
to me. She adroitly throws the responsi- 
bility of originating the enterprise upon 
JMacbeth, in order to make him appear re- 
creant. But it really originated with herself. 

432. Did then adhere, did then enter into 
our calculations, or were then favourable. 

441. And we'll not fail. What diaboli- 
cal resolution of character there is in this 
utterance ! 

444. Tra«fa«7, lit. health-drinking; jovial 
merry-making: from JL-S. toaes, p. of 
wesan, to be, and fidl, healthy. The ear- 
liest notice of the ctistom is on the occasion 
of the meeting of Vortigern with Kowena. 
who, " presenting him with a cup of wine, 
exclaimed. ' Lord King, uHxes-BEih,'" that 
is literally, " health be to you." 

444. Convince, overpower; from Lat. 



con, and vineo, to subdue, which is pro- 
bably connected with vincio, to bind. 

447. A limbeck, an alemUo (Ar.), a ves- 
sel used in distilling,— here a vapour-filled 
▼esi'el. 

449. What cannot you and I, etc. How 
skilfully is this put She does not shock 
Macbeth's sensitiveness, nor raise again the 
fears she has laid, by using words as plain 
and as strons; as in the opening of her 
speech. 8be puts her thought in the most 
insinuating form, and that as a question 
to which tiiiere is but one inevitable an- 
swer. 

452. q^eU, kilL Qu in Eng. is the equi- 
valent of cw in A.-S. (e.g . cwh^ = queen). 
So queU is from A.-S. cwell-an, to kill, 
smother, queU. 



Act II. 



4. Husbandry, thrift ; that careful man- 
agement which becomes a husband or 
flither of a family. Husband it&elf is ftora 
A.-8. hiis, a house, and b^iend, a dweller ; 
which from buan, to cultivate (whence 
6o/>r. and neighbour). This etymology 
also explains the meaning of the com- 
pounds husband-land and husbandman j 
the former being the land cultivated, the 
latter the cultivator. 

8. Restrain in me, etc. ; Banquo (as 
he hints at 1. 20) has been tempted in his 
dreams — " in repose " — to commit some 
crime f^om which his waking nature re- 
coils, and he implores Heaven's aid againxt 
the temptation. What a contrast to the 
course which Macbeth is following ! 

13. A-^d; that is, on-bed ; as, a-board, 
for on board ; a-hunting, tot on hunting, 
etc. The prefix on assumed, in old Eng- 
lish, various forms, as an, in, un. 

16. Shut up, closed or concluded (soil) 
the day. 

19. Which, relative to " our will." 

22. Entreat an hour to serve ; engage 
or arrnnue for a suitable time. 

24. Kind'st here means moat convc 
nient or proper. Kind is from kin, A.-S. 
cyn, race, and signifies the feeling appro- 
priate to those of the same family, hence 
fit, becoming, congenial. Shakespeare has 
played upon this connexion in the line, 

"A little more thnn kin, and less than 
kind." — Julius Ccesar. 

Boyle uses kindest in the same sense as in 
the text, when he says, " Gabriel Plats 
takes care to distinguish what hay is kind- 
est for sheep." 

24. Leisui'e, is the Fr. loisir, which from 
laisser, to loose, to set free. 
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25. Cleave to mp content, adhere to my 
purpose. Cleave^ to stick, is flrom A.-ti. 
ek^an, or di/an ,• eUave, to split, is from 
A. -8. cle(^em or cld/an. Macbeth's words 
here are designedly yague. We, iiho have 
seen the terrible " I am settled," to which 
he has been brought in the previouB Act, 
interpret the words to refer to that deter- 
mination. Banquo, to whom they con- 
vey the first dark hint of Macbeth's eyil 
intent, might understand them simply to 
intimate tbat, if the prediction ever came 
about, he might rely on his favour. His 
reply, however, gives Macbeth no encour- 
agement to continue the subject, and it 
is accordingly dropped. It will be ob- 
served how vainly Mocbe'h's real anxiety 
about the matter is disguutcd by his as- 
suioed indifiRsrence. 

32. She strike upon the bell, n. c\ obj. to 
"bid" (scU.), that she strike. We should 
now use the simple inf. after " bid." 

42. MarshaWst, directest Manhal, 
6c. mareschal, is from A.-S. mare, a 
horse, and scale, a servant ; and hence 
fignifled (1.) a servant or keeper of horses 
(curator equorum) ; (2.) the master of tbe 
horse attached to the king's household, 
whicb gave rise to the titles of Earl-mar- 
shall, the eighth great oflScer of state in 
England, and Earl-mareschal, the com- 
mander of the cavalry in the royal armies 
of Scotland. Hence to mari>bid means to 
set in order, to manage, to direct. 

46. Dudgeon, the haft or handle, which 
was made of a coarise or close-grained 
wood (probably the root of the box-tree), 
on account of its strength. It is derived, 
most probably, Arom Dut. dooghen. A.- 8. 
dug-an, to be strong ; hence its secondary 
meaning of stubbornness, sullenness; as 
8c. dour, stubborn, from Lat. durus, hard, 
strong. From the Teut root doogh also 
comes Sc. dow, to be strong, past doeht. 
dought, whence the adj. doughty, = (1.) 
strong, (2.) courageous, (3.) valiant, in an 
ironi^ sense. 

48. IiifortHt thus, presents this form 
or appearance. 

49. Now o'er the one half world, etc. How 
beautiful, as well as skilful, is the play of 
light and shade here! In the midst of 
his most morbid moods, Macb«th breaks 
out into passages of sublime poetry. 

58. Alarum'd, apprised, signalled; not 
to he confounded with alarmed, surprised, 
startled. 

65. With Tarquin's ravishing strides,- 
the folio reads sides, which has sadly per- 
plexed the commentators, and has led to 
the usual efforts of emendation. Pope 
suggested strides, which, from the refer- 
ence to "pace" above, and "steps" be- 



low, seems to give the traeet meaning, and 
is now generally adopted. The steps of a 
ravisher, or of any one who moves stealthily 
with criminal intent, are generally long 
and cautious. The Tarquin referred to is 
" Proud Sextua, who wrought the deed 
of shame,"-— 
the son of Superbus and seducer of Lu- 
cretia. The name, however, must here be 
understood as a general term, = a Tarquin. 

57. Which VHXp thep walk. Which is 
here an a^JectlTe, qualifying its correlative 
"way," = "hear not the way in whicti 
theywalk.- 

58. Where-about, a noun. 8hakeepe>u-e 
uses where itself as a noun : — 

"Thou losest here, a better where to 
find." — Lear, 1. 1. 

59. And take the present horror from 
the time, etc ; i.e., lest my footsteps break 
the silence which is so suitable to die sea- 
son and the drcumstanoes. 

60. Whiles, whilst, still used in Sc. to 
signify "sometimes." It is originally a 
noun; the A.-S. hwil, time, which, like 
hweal, a wheel, is probably from a-wplian, 
to revolve or turn. Comp. Lat annus, 
and annulus, firom root an-, am-, amb-, 
»up-j round about 

61. Words. . . gives; here grammar is 
sacrificed to rhyme. Fide Note on i. 282. 

66. Quench'd (A.-S. cwenc-an) is gene- 
rally used of fire by old authors, and is 
applied secondarily to thirst, because that 
is, both really and figuratively, a burning 
or parching appetite. Its last meaning is, 
to extinguish anything. As U!<ed in the 
text, the word plays upon all these mean- 
ings. " What hath quench'd their thirsc, 
and also quench'd their reason, hach 
kindled my passion." 

67. The owl that shrirked;tio, 

" And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday, upon the market- 
place. 
Hooting and shrieking." 

Julius Casar, i. 3. 

70. Possets, potions of wine and milk, 
which it appears to have been customary 
to take at bed-time. It was evidently his 
posset that Macbeth referred to at 1. 31. 
In hamlet, the verb to posset is used, 
meaning to thicken, as milk does when 
vinegar is poured upon it Posset is frooi 
Lat potio ,' Itai. pozione,- Fr. posson. 

74. The attempt . . . eottfounds, oar 
danger or confusion lies not in the deed, 
but in its being no more than an attempt, 
that is, a failure. 

76. Flad tie not resembled my father .- 
This is not more skilful, as a reason for 
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her not doiiig the deed, than it is true to 
xiatare. Not even in Lady Macbeth U 
every better feeling extinct ; no heart can 
be 80 entirely disfigured as to retain abso- 
lutely no trace of its original purity. 

87. That, i.e., so that. 

92. At they had seen me, i.e„ as if, adv. 
cl. to " one cried." eux, contracted for " as 
vBOuldhaveheenlhe easeiftii^y hadseen me." 

98. Listening their fear, i.e., listening to. 
6o, 

" And now, Octavins, 
Xwfen great things. "—JuMuf (knar, it. 1. 

There axe other instances in old authors of 
verbs used without the preposition, by 
which now they are invariably followed. 
Thus also, 

" But ere we could arrive the point pro- 
posed." — Julius CcBsar, i. 2. 
Hilton also has 

" Ere he arrive Uie happy isle." 

Par. Lost, il 409. 

101. BavelCd sleave. The sleave is the 
silk in its untwisted and frizzled state, 
when the fibres are entangled, drawn into 
knots, and have the appearance of inex- 
tricable confusion. Holinshed speaks of 
" £ight wild men. all apparelled in gr^en 
moss made with sieved silk." — Historie of 
England. SUaved is probably the same as 
sleid, which from A.-S. sUb, the slay of a 
loom (from sUxan, to beat), the reed with 
which the weaver heat the woof close into 
the web. Ravel is explained to be a dim. 
of reave, to seize, to rob, ii-om A.-8. redf- 
ian, to tear away. Ravel, therefore, is 
(1.) to tear or pull asunder ; (2.) to unfold 
or put out of confusion. Thus, 
" Let him make you to ravel all this matter 
out, 

That I essentially am not in madness. 

But made in craft."— jffamfet, iii. 4. 
It has come, however, to have an oppo- 
site meaning, that belonging originally to 
" un-ravel," viz., to perplex, or throw into 
confusion. To knit up " the ravell'd sleave, " 
tlierefore, means, to weave or twist it into 
a smooth and regular thread ; and applied 
metaphorically, as in the text, to give the 
harassed spirit peace and equanimity. 

103. Balm of hurt minds, great natun^s 
second course, Gomp. 

"Sleep, gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse." 

Henry IV. (Part iL) iii. 1. 
Tbellne in the text was probably in Young's 
mind when he wrote— 

"Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep."— J^TtyAi Thoughts, 1. 1. 

105. Sii» it cried, etc. It is character- 



istic of the guilty mind that it should faa^ 
itself beset by hidden witnesses, and hear 
accusing voices in the air. 
" Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The tiiief doth fear each bush an officer." 
Henry IV. (Part Ui.) v. 6. 

114. Qroom means lit. an attendant, 
custodier, or protector. The "r" is be- 
lieved to be an interloper ; for the com- 
pound bride groom (the protector of the 
bride) is in A. -8. brj^d-guma, and in Qer. 
braut-igam. Guma is from A.-S. gym-an, 
to take care of. 

120. Withal. "Blood," the object of 
this prep., must be taken out of the condi- 
tional d. " if he do bleed." Shakespeare's 
puns, with which, as in the text (gild and 
guilt) he has marred many fine passages, 
are even more objectionable than his 
rhymes. Shakespeare has repeated this 
pun in 

"England shall double oHd bis treble 
guilt."— Henry IV. Part ii. 
And in 

" Have for the gilt of France ; guilt 
indeed." — Henry V. 

126. The multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine. To incarnadine the sea is* to give it 
the same hue that blood gives to flesh. The 
epithet "multitudinous" is not here used 
for populous, as regards the inhabitants of 
the sea, as has been supposed, but signifies 
exhaustless, as regards the extent of its 
waters. We must obviously connect it 
with Lady Hacbeth's advice to "get some 
water, and wash this filthy witness from 
your hand," and with his implied as^ier- 
tion, that "all great Neptune's ocean" wi;l 
not "wash this blood dean from my hand." 
8o forcibly does this impress him, thai be 
repeats the hyperbole in the next line, 
" making tAe pr«<m one red.' "Eed'" is 
here a factitive object to "makini;:" !)UC 
it should be observed that every factitive 
object is really an infinitive object con- 
tracted, " making the green {to he) one red." 

1Z\. A little water. What a grand anti- 
thesis, — grander by its puny simplicicy of 
expression, — to the "multitudinous seas' 
and "all great Neptune's ocean" of iMac- 
beth's soliloquy ! Not grander, however, 
than the antithesis of character in thtt 
speakers, which they imply. 

138. Wake Duncan with thy knocking/ 
Is addressed to the person knocking, not to 
Duncan, as has by some been supposed. 

140. He should have old, i.e.. He should 
become old, wear himself out with the con- 
stant fatigue, so numerous are the calls. 

146. An equivocator. To equivocate is 
to use a word answering to either of two 
opposite or at least different meanings,— a 
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practice defended by tbe Jesuits of the 
Rixteenth century. Warburton explains 
equioocator in the text to mean a Jesuit. 
Comp. 

" Then," said tbe Hind, " as you tbe mat- 
ter state, 
Not only Jesuits can equivocate." 

Dt^JDEV— Hind and Panther. 

187. The night hat been unrulp, etc. 
Comp. Julius Vcetar, Act i. Be. 8, and Act 
II. Sc. 2. '■ The obscure bird" is again the 
owl. Vide Note on 1. 67. 

19T. Tongue nor heart cannot, etc Great 
force is given to tbese words by the nega- 
dyes being heaped upon each other con- 
fusedly. The subjects and verbs are to be 
taken alternately, but inverstl if also. Oomp. 
I. 148. 

204. Destroy your tight with a new Gor- 
gon. This metaphor Im taken from the le- 
gend of Medusa, tbe roost famous of the 
Qorgone:*, and the only one of them who 
was mortal For hair, she had hissing 
aei pents, and every one who looked upon 
ber was changed into stone. 

210. Death's counterfeit, etc. Comp 1. 
117, 118, but contrast the circumstances in 
which the figure is introduced. 

212. Doom, Judgment; from A.-S. da- 
many to think, judge, deem. 

214. To countenance thi* horror, to show 
thHr horror at the horrible deed. ^ 

222. What, in our house f This is the 
view of the matt«r which Lady Macbeth 
is caught by. In lookint; about for some- 
thing fitting to say. she seizes on an acci- 
denud and secondary circumstance, which 
could hardly have been tbe first to claim 
the attention of one to whom the murder 
Itself was new. 

225. Hud I hut died, etc. Again Mac- 
beth speaks in riddles, his words being 
capable ot a double interpretation. As 
heard by Lennox and Duff, they express 
merely Uie inaupportableness of life after 
so terrible a calamity. The reader may, 
however, gather f^om them the nigns of tbe 
first Etiog of remorse, which Macbeth al- 
ready sincerely felt. 

225. Chance here means event, or mis- 
chance. It is from Fr. echeoir, Lat. cadere, 
to fall. 

229. LeeM, grounds, or sediment ; that 
which lies at the bottom. From Fr. lie, 
and A -8. licgan, to lie. 

236. Hadgrd with blood, with the btdge, 
or distinctive mark of blood upon them. 
Badge, is probably from A.-S. bedg or bcdh, 
I>ut. bagqhe, Lat. bacca, "St. bague^ a rinix. 
Bedg, like the cognate words, also means 
any circular metal ornament, f^om bupan, 
to bend. 



242. J did kiU them. In HoHnsbed's 
account of tbe murder of Duncnn, no de- 
tails are given. Shakespeare has, how- 
ever, taken many of tbe circumstances in- 
troduced into the play from Holinshed's 
account, in an earlier part of his Historic, 
of tbe murder of King Duffe by Dowald, at 
his wif»'s instigation (a.d. 960). From it 
he has taken the surfeiting of tbe grooms, 
and their subsequent murder, as well as 
the feigned grief and mock revengefulnesa 
of Macbeth. 

247. His silver skin laced with his golden 
blood, etc. Tbe whole of tbiii passage 
shows conspicuously Shakespeare's won- 
derful iniiight into tbe human heart, as well 
as his never-failing j udgment. Tbe forced 
metaphor and antithesis are doubtless in 
exceeding bad taste on Macbeth's pari; 
but he is the murderer, and must needs 
bar all approaches to that fact, as well as 
conceal his real feelings, by a burst of 
mingled grandiloquence and common- 
place. 

251. Breeched with gore, shentbed in 
blood. The expret^sion han puzzled tbe 
commentators. Stevens suggests that it 
means covered with blood quite to tbe 
breeches or bilts. Farmer thinks Shake- 
speare must have misread a part of a con- 
temporary translation of a French dialogue, 
i in which breeches are mentioned imme- 
diately nfter daggers, but with no closer 
connexion. We believe the true explana- 
tion of the use of this not inappropri- 
ate expression will be found in the anti- 
thetical form of the wliole pasMige. It is 
really a play upon tbe word " breach" in 
line 2(8, applied to the stabs which the 
daggers " breeched with gore" had made. 
We found Lady Macbeth punning (in ttie 
same connexion too) on "gild" and "guilt" 
at lines 121, 122. It is not iuooasistent 
with tbe generally far-fetched, but hollow- 
hearted, character of this speech, that Mac- 
beth should be doing the same here. 

257. Hid in an auger-hole, in a bole 
bored by an auger, i.e., where we least ex- 
pect to find it. Auger is of doubtful ety- 
mology. The A.-S gdr, a sharp point, a 
spear, gives us, in composition, na/e-gdr, 
a nave-borer, an auger, the nearest equi- 
valent of our English word. It is not im- 
probable, however, that Eng. auger^ A. -8. 
fjdr, erp, Eng. eager, Fr. atgre, Lat. ac-us, 
Gr. «»-/f, have all a common origin. 

261. Our naked frailties hid, etc. It 
must be remembered that they have been 
suddenly called up from rest, and ase 
standing in the castle court. 

266. Against the trnditmlged pretencs I 
fishi, * ' I declare war against whatfver 
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derigns (pretence) of this treasonous m&lioe 
lure yet undiyulgtd. 

268. Let 's hrie/lg put en manly readi- 
ness. Macbeth echoes Banquo'8 advice : 
**lec iis dress ourselves and meet in the 
baU." It would not become him to do 
anything else than encourage the inquiry. 

272. To Aow an unfelt sorrow, etc. So 
Macbeth's bad counterfeit of grief is al- 
ready found out ! Donalbain repeats hif< 
brothw's suspicion in a more direct form, 
— as Is generally the case with the respoc^ 
to a sunpicion. — in the words: "The near 
in blood, the nearer bloody" (276). 

280. Dainty, particular, scrupulous. The 
Fr. dain (a deer, whose flesh was prised as 
a dainty) gives us the nearest equivalent 
to the stem of the word ; but as it is of 
Gothic origin. Dr. Jamieson supposes it to 
have been introduced by the Franks. He 
further conjectures that dainty and dandy 
may both have come originally from thd 
Goth, dandi, betitting a flreeman, liberalis. 

283. ScsNS II. — It is noteworthy that 
the "Old Man" of this scene appears no- 
where else in the play. What, then, could 
be Shakespeare's reason for introducing 
him here ? In explanation, Ve may ob- 
■erve, first, that the scene carries us outside 
the castle walls, and suggests that the events 
which have tranRpired within them have 
an intcest for aiid influence upon a wider 
circle than that of the court. In the 
second place, the scene presents us with 
the last remnant of the ancient chorus, 
which had a place, however, in the medi- 
sval Moralities, and even survived for a 
time in the re:.'ular drama. It is the 
"Chorus of Aged Men" of Gorboduc re- 
duced to a unit. 

286. Stire, Kovere, troubled ; from A.-8. 
tdr, pain; also sorh, grief, from which 
sorry, sorrow. Comp. with the former. So. 
tair, and with the latter, Oer. torp. Home 
Tooke maintains that they are all from the 
same root It has also been suggested that 
they are co;mate with the Lat. severus and 
the Gr. «'i/3«^«<, which are connected with 
the Sanscrit siv = venerari. 

287. As troubled with man's act. Adv. 
phr. of cause to " threaten." 

288. nu bhody stage,— 

*' All the world's a stage." 

As You Liks It, ii. 7. 

289. Strangles the travelling lamp, ob- 
scures the sun. 

292. When living light should kiss it. 
One of those gleams of true poetry which 
show its univer»ality. The line might have 
come indiflferenfly from Chaucer, Spenser. 
Shakespeare, or Tennyson. 

294. A falcon, eUi. Comp. the enumera- 



tion of prodigies here with the scene in 
Julius Casar, describing the portents that 
filled the air of Rome on the night preced- 
ing Caesar's murder. 

306. Pretend, Hke "pretence" (L 266). 
is used in its literal sense of " to stretch 
forward to," to expect. 

808. Are stol'n, a panive perfect, for 
"have Ftolcn." Vide Note on i. 260. 

810. Thriftirss ambition, scil., That is 
thriftless ambition. 

310. Ravin, tear ; one of the nnmerous 
words derived from A.-S. reaf-ian, to tear 
away. Vide Notes to i. 145, and ii. 101. 

312. Ihe sovereignty will fall upon Mac- 
beth, n. cl. in apposition with "it" (311)- 

313. And gone to Scone, etc Comp. Uol. 
§18. 

315. Carried to Colme-kill. Comp. Hoi., 
8 18, " It was remoued and conueied vnto 
Colmekill, and there laid in a sepulture 
amongst his predecessors." 

318. Thitfier. i.e., to Scone. 

319. Adieu, i e., Fr. a-JHeu, Ital. a-Din, 
to God ! Comp. goodbye, i.e , God be wi' 
ye. FaretoeU (821) is from A.-S./aran. to 
^o (on a Journey). Comp. Ger. Ubewohl. 
Here we have an instance of the awkward- 
ness into which Hhakespeare's rhyming 
perorations lead him : the " adieu" comes 
between two clauses of the same )<entence. 

322. Benison, Fr. benifon, contr. from 
Lat. benedictio. Comp. ma/won,lrom Lat. 
maiedictio. 



Act III. 



4. Stand, continue. 

7. Shine upon, like " to smile upon," is 
here used metaphorically for to fiivour. As 
in this line is not the relative, but a pure 
conjunctive : If there came truth from 
them (a thing that may be since their 
speeches shine upon thee, Macbeth), Why, 
etc. 

10. Hush, a word formed by onoma- 
topoeia f^om the sound natumlly made in 
enjoining silence. The Bug. hist and vhut 
are the same with the Lat. 'st; the Ger. 
st, bst, bscht Fr. st, chut; Span, chito ; 
etc. Even yet, it is not so much a word, 
as a cry, and does not belong to any one 
lan&iuage, but to man. The form hiuh is 
now a word, being used. both as a verb 
and an adj., and in the compound hwh- 
money. 

13. All-thing. i.e., wholly. Tbe Sc. for 
everything is siill a' thing, as for every- 
where, a' where. 

14. Solemn, formal, or state; from Lat. 
soUennis, held once a year, which from 
Otcan soUus=totus,u^ole,hnA Lat. annus. 

14. We hold. The use of the preseni fur 
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the fntnre brings the ftttnre erent nearer, 
and indicates tbe speaker's great interest 
in it. llie peculiarity in tbis case is, that 
it is followed by a future in the next line, 
"III request," which may be called the 
future of politeness. 

16. The which; the use of the demon- 
strative before the relative is common with 
old authors. The correlative of which must 
be taken out of the preceding clause : His 
duties are for ever knit to whatever his 
highness may command upon him. 

21. Still, hitherto. This word is the 
imp. of A. -8. tteUan, to place. Ger. and 
But. stellen / as yet is the A.-S. get, imp. of 
getan. 

23. It *tfar you ride — Observe how, in 
the course of the converEation, Macbeth 
contrives to worm out of Banquo how or 
where he and his son are to be found that 
night. Cornp. 1. 35. 

25. Go not my horte; the protasis of a 
conditional sentence, = if my horse go not. 

27. Fail not our feast ; fail used tran- 
sitively means to abandon, or bs absent 
from, ito object, because thereby it would 
be disappointed. The object, however, is 
usually personal, e.g. (The Lord) " will not 
foil thee, norforcake thee," Deut. xxxi. 6. 
The root of fail (Lat. /aiferc) is frequently 
used in the sense of latere, to escape the 
notice of, and hence to deceive. 

29. Bestow'd, concealed, lit. placed. 
From be- and A.-8. stow, a place. Hence 
Eng. stow, to lay up; stowage, the place 
for laying up ; and steward (stow-weard), 
the keeper of a place, whence the surname 
Stewart, Stuart. 

33. Theremthal, in connexion with all 
that, not necessarily in addition to it. 
Vide Act i. 336, Note. 

34 Hie, hasten ; from A.-S. hig-an, to 
hasten, also epelt " high." H^h, lofty, is 
from Goth, hauh, A.-S. heah, Ger. hoch. 
Hight, aloud, used after on ('' on hight"), 
is corrupted from Fr. en haut ,• haut being 
from the same root as higJi. Hight, called, 
is from Goth, haitan, A.-8. haet-an, Ger. 
hcissen. 

48. While then, i.e., in the interval, in 
tbe meanwhile. 

47. But to he safely thus, wXL "were 
something." 

48. Royalty, kingliness, nobility. 

50. To, i.e., up to, equivalent to, to 
match. His wisdom is equal to (as great 
as) his dauntless temper, or his valour. 

52. But he, though a false concord in our 
day, was not so regarded by Shakespeare, or 
by still earlier writers. This solecism pro- 
bably arose from the use of hut sometimes 
as a con)., sometimes 9» a prep. There 
are really two words "but" ib English, 



one of which is always an adversative conj., 
the other sometimes a conj., sometimes a 
preposition. They may be thus exempli- 
fied:— 

I. — Adv. conj. : — I do not fear any one ; 
hut he fears me (Lat. sed Ule, etc), 
Ger. sondem, A.-S. ac. 
II. — 1. Conj : — I do not fear any one, 
but in tbe dark (Lat. nisi), Ger. als, 
A.-S. biiton. 

2. Prep. :— I do not fear any one hut 
him (Lat praeter ilium), Ger. ausser. 

No. I. is said to be derived from the A. -8. 
h6t, amends, correction; and is by old 
authors often spelt hot. 

No IL is from A-S. h^ton (be-ittan = 
be out). 1. and 2. are identical, being a 
prep, when it precedes a noim, and a cor\^. 
when it introduces a clause. 

61. »r«a, again = by. 

61. Wrench'd, from A.-S. wring^n, to 
twist, rest, wring. 

63. For Banquo's issue, i.e., for their be- 
hoof, a good example of a dative of ad- 
vantage. Observe the re[»etition of "for 
them" and "them" in this passage, 
prompted by contemptuous bate. 

66. Mim eternal jewel, i.e.. my souL 

70. Champion me to the utterance, i.e., 
challenge me to a combat d Voutrance, 
which in the language of chivalry meant a 
life-and-death contest with naked speare. 
It is no mere translation or corruption, 
however. The Eng. utterance is usually 
applied to the giving out or expression of 
thoughts in the form of words ,- but it may 
with equal propriety be applied to the ex- 
pression of thoughts in the form of deeds. 

75. Which held you.— The cor. of this 
"which" is not "he," but "it:" — "It 
(the person) Mhict held you so under for- 
tune was he." 

76. Which, you thought, etc — This 
" which " has for its cor. " it which held 
you so under fortune :" constr. You thought 
which (i.e., it which held you so under 
fortune) had been our innocent Eelf. 

7fi. How you were home, etc.— A series 
of n. cl., in the objective after " I paf sed." 

81. A notion crazed. Notion is here 
used, by metonymy, for the mind. 

86. So gospelVd to pray, i e., as to pray. 
So gospell'd means, so full of the gospel 
that they could *' pray for them which de- 
ppitefully use you and persecute you." 
There is probably also a reference to the 
name of Gospellers, applied contemptu- 
ously to the early Puritans. " Good man " 
(87) is of course ironical. 

92. Clept, named : all that remains of 
the past part, of A.»H. ckopian, clypian. 
The past part originally was ge-clypode ; 
Robert of Gloucester (1300) ivrites it 
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yclepud / Wicllf and Chaucer, yclept, cle- 
pid ; Spenser, cteitped ; Sha&espeare, clept. 

93. Valued fie; wliat would corre- 
q>ond with a modern >' priced list," a list 
in which the quality and vulue of each 
dog are particularly i^tated. 

97. Closed = enclosed. 

P8. Particular addition, a peculiar title, 
V. 1. 195. JiVofr(,in the sense of dififerentfroiD. 

100. File .... rank. The reference 
here is more directly (above it was so only 
by anticipation) to the " rank and file " of 
an army ; i.e., to the distinction between 
the common soldiers of the line who form 
the rank, and the sergeants, etc., and in- 
ferior officers who form tbeyi7e. 

108. Whose, neuter, relating to business, 
the possessive of tehich. 

105. But sickly. But = only, should 
always be preceded by a negative : who 
wear not our health but sickly. So it was 
used by Chaucer : — " I nam (am not) but 
a compilatour;" so by Qower, by Elyot, 
etc. Indeed, strictly, not but = only ,- 
but modern usage has strangely made 
but =only. 

114. bloody distance, etc. ; i.e.. Our 
enmity has come to such close quarters, 
that every moment of bis life is a direct 
attack UDon mine. 

120. But wail his fall ; "but" here cor- 
relates antitheticsilly " I must not sweep 
him from my sight," and " I must wail 
his fall." 

122. To your assistance do make love. 
Court or woo your aid. 

128. The perfect spy of the time. This 
■oniewhat perplexing expression seems to 
be suflBciently explained by the apposi- 
tional phra.se, "the moment on't." To 
s])y is to look out warily ; a sjyy is either 
one who does so, the act of doing "O, or 
the result of doing so. The meaning, 
then, is, that he will give them minute 
information, first as to the place (127), 
and second as to the tinte when the deed 
is to be performed. 

180. Always thowht that J require a 
eleamess ; an abs. cl. t= it always being 
thought or kept in mind that I am to be 
kept clear of the deed. 

146. '2' is safer, etc. The sentiment is, 
that it is safer not to have disturbed peace, 
than, having disturbed it, to dwell in doubt- 
ful Joy ; that is, she points at the accom- 
plishment of something el<>e before they 
shall get their " desire " with " content." 

152. WhcU 's done is done; what is per- 
perpetrated is all over. 

158. We have scotched the snake/ 
tcotch'd has been substituted for 
" pcorch'd," the reading of the first folio. 
The antithesis " not killed " (jeints to 



** wounded" as the meaning of seotch'd ; 
and that of " close again," in next line, 
as plainly pointi to the malting of an open 
cut or incision. It is, therefore, probably 
l^om A.-S. sciotan, to shoot with a spear 
or arrow. 

156. Disjoint is a transitive verb, to put 
out of Joint, here used intramdtively, = be 
put out of Joint. 

162. Ecstasy, fl*om Gr. i^, and «rra,9is^ 
out of place ; here used in its literal oerise 
of distraction (of the mind), madness; 
now limited to excess of joy. 

172. Present him eminence^ treat him 
with great honour. 

173. Unsafe the while, etc. This is a re- 
flection suggested by the advice he has just 
given to his wife : Tlie while (this Interval 
of time) is unsafe, since we are compelled 
to tinge our honour with flattery. This is 
a proof, or indication, of our insecurity, 

175. And make our faces vizards, etc 
Comp. 

" False face must hide what the false 
heart doth know," — Act i. 462 : and, 
" Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it." 

Act I. 341, 342. 

Vizard is used for viser, the opening in the 
helmet through which the wearer sees. 
Like many of the terms of chivalry, and 
the English tournament itself, ibis wurd is 
of French origin;— Fr. Visidre. 

179. Nature's copy, i.e., Nature's copy- 
hold or leane. 

183. Shard-home, borne on shards or 
scales, a reference to the gauzy wings of 
the beetle. Shard is from share, to divide, 
to cut ; which from A.-S. scyr-ian, to cut, 
to shear. 

184. Yauming peal is evidently a repeti- 
tion of the " drowsy hum" of the preced- 
ing line. 

\^Q. Dearest chuck. There is a repulsive 
weirdness m the term of endearment here 
applied by a murderer to the instigator of 
his villany. Note the progress Macbeth 
has now made in crime ; he can now plot 
murders without her assistance, even with- 
out her knowledge. Of this he is himself 
aware, and even she is surnrised by his 
precocity in vice, as appears by his last 
words in this scene : — 

" Thou ma' vell'st at my words : but hold 
thee still ; 
Things bad begun make strong them- 
selves by ill" 

187. Seeling, blinding; from Fr. siller 
(leg yeux), to cover or skarf the eyes of a 
hawk. 
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192. Rookp tvood, a wood frequented by 
rooks, a rookery. 

199. He needs not our tnittrutt, etc., is 
said by the second murderer to the first, 
regarding the third : We need not mistrust 
him, since he delivers to us the instruc- 
tions which Macbeth promised.- Fidel. 120. 

203. Ltttfd, retarded, made late; more 
frequently be-lated. 

216. Was 't not the way f Was it not 
pirt of the plan ? It will be observed 
tliiit this que.stion is addressed to the third 
murderer, who in various ways shows 
better acquaintance with the ground and 
tlie plot than the other two. He probably 
belonged to the household of Macbeth. 

220. You know your oum decrees, you 
know the gradation of rank according to 
which you ought to sit at table. 

224. Keeps her state, keeps her position 
of honour; while he dfe-scends from it and 
plays •* the humble host." 

230. We 'U drink a measure. Measure 
is the goblet in which the wine was mea- 
sured, here, as is common in modem 
poetry, used by metonymy for the wine it- 
self The corresponding word bumpt-r is 
in like manner supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of bombard, a vessel for carrying sack 
or beer. In both words the idea is that of 
the vessel being full, for purposes of special 
honour. 

2.38. *Tis better thee uHthout, than he 
within, i.e., the blood is better outside you, 
than he is in here. The antithesis of 
without and within is thus purely fancifuL 
To give it greater point it has been pro- 
posed to read "than him within;" i.e.. It 
is better for the blood to be without you, 
than toithin him. We do not believe Shake- 
speare intended to say anything so vulgar 
or prosaic. The reading in the text, as 
interpreted above, is not more character- 
istic of Shakespeare in the delicacy of the 
expression, than it is of Macbeth in the cruel 
and heartless playfulness of the thought. 

238. Nonpareil, none-such ; having no 
equal. From Fr. non, and pareil, Lat. par. 

241. Whole as the marble. Marble is 
often used as the type of perfection. The 
meaning here, therefore, in, stainless and 
without flaw, as unblemished marble. 

246. Trenched gashes. "Trenched" 
means laid open like a trench, Fr. trencher, 
Lat trans-scindere, to cut across. " Ga»h" 
means a gai|)ing and rugged wound. It is 
from Fr. hacher, to chop, Ger. hacken, A.-S. 
haccan, from which we have the Eng. hack. 

248. Worm, applied, says Malone, in 
Shakespeare's time to everything of the ser- 
pent kind. Here, from the antithens of 
"grown serpent," it obviously refers to a 
young reptile. 



250. No teeth, etc., obj. of "hath." 
252. The feast is sold, etc. Johnson ex- 
plains this to mean, " That which is not 
given cheerfully cannot be called a gift ; it 
» something that must be paid for." 
Fouch'd, pledged: from Fr. voucher, to 
call or bear witness. 

254. *Tis given with welcome, n. cL, in- 
direct obj. of " vouch'd." That feast is for- 
mal and merely mercenary, which in the 
course of it is not often vouched (that) it 
is given with welcome. The active voice 
of " vouch" having two objects, the passive 
retains the indirect one. 

255. Ceremony, in Lat. eeremonia (of on- 
certain etymology), means a religious rite. 
In Eng. "ceremony" is applied also to 
forms of courtesy, and in this sense it is 
used here, as well as in 

•' Get on ; and leave no ceremony out." 
Jul. Cas. I. 2. 

259. Roofd, crowned. 

261. Who. Syntax requires irAom. 

262. Than pity for mischance. Here 
Whately (quoted by Malone) well remarks, 
Macbeth betrays himself " by an over- 
acted regard for Banquo, of whose absence 
firom the feast he afEbcts to complain, that 
he may not be suspected of knowing the 
cause, though at the sau.e time he very 
unguardedly drops an allusion to that 
cause." 

279. Appal, make pale ; used by Chaucer 
and Gower intranritively, to become paJe. 
From Lnt. ad, palleo. 

280. The very painting. NotBing but 
the imagining or deceiving raised by your 
fear. 

282. Flaws, here used (as in Hakluyt) 
to mean sudden gusts or storms ; in which 
sense it is supposed to be derived from the 
Lat. /latum, blown ; while flaw, a defect, 
is from A.-S.JIedh, a white spot in the ey& 

285. Authorized by, on the authority oC 

290. Owmel-houses. Chamel is from 
Fr. chamier, a dead-house, which from 
Lat. cam-, flesh. 

291. Monuments hero means tombs, — 
another instance of metonymy, " the sign 
for the thing signified." Maw is A.-S. maga, 
the stomach. 

294. // / stand here ; this is really an 
oath s= As surely as I stand heare. 

296. Purged the gentle weal, purified the 
people in their natural state. 

301. Jkfur&>er«, here means death- woimds. 
Gomp. 247, "The least, a efea/A to nature.** 

305. 3fu««at, contemplate, pay attention 
to. 

811. We thirst, we desire to drink. 

818. Avaunt I Fr. avant, forward ! from 
avanur, to advance. Hence avaunier. 
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a forward person, a boaster ; to vaunt, to 
boast; the van, the front part of an army. 

315. Speculation, in the lit. eense of the 
act of Beeing, from Lat tpecio, to look at. 

321. Hyrcan, belonging to Hyrcania, a 
piOT, in ancient Persia, on the south and 
«a8t of tbe Caspian Sea {Hyrcanum Mare). 

325. If irembiing I inhabit then. Id- 
habii is here used as a compound of " in-" 
and " habit" to drees, or n. Mbit, a dre«8. 
It has " trembling" for its object, and we 
explain " If I inhabit trembling" to mean. 
If I wear trembling as a habit, dre»s, or 
covering. Shakespeare himself uses " ha- 
bited" in this sense, e.g., 

** She sball be habited as it becomes 
The partner of your bed." 

Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

" Or is it Dian Mbited like her." 

Tit.Andr. ii. 3. 

All the commentators are more or leps per- 
plexed by this passage, and several emen- 
dations of it have been proposed — as, 

•• If trembling I inhibit, then protest me ;" 
•'If trembling I exhibit then, protest me." 

None of these alterations seems to give so 
good a meaning as the above. 

331. Over-come, an artificial compound, 
to be taken in the sense of the elements 
separately, " and pass over us like a sum- 
mer's cloud." 

332. You make me strange, etc He 
means to say. I thou$;ht I knew myself, 
and I thought I was a bold man ; but when 
J see you unappalled by Pights which blanch 
my cheeks, I begin to suspect that I do not 
truly know my own disposition. 

33&. Stand not upon the order of your 
going Corap. 1. 220, "You know your 
own degrees." Their waiting to retire (as 
court etiquette required) in t e order of 
their rank woald waste time ; when, to 
prevent the revelations to which Macbeth's 
madness in leading him, it is necessary 
that the hall should be cleared instantly. 

344. Understood relations, i.e., the rela- 
tions (understood by augurs) between the 
different aspects of the omens and the 
events foreshadowed. 

345 Magot-pies, magpies; the former, 
. according to Steevens, " is the original 
name of the bird." Magot, Mag, or Madge 
is a fami'iar name given to pies, like Robin 
to red-breasts. Pie is from Fr. pie, Lat. 
pica. From the termination of the Sc. 
pyat, pyot, Jamieson conjectures that it is 
from the Gael pighaidi. The pie has al- 
ways been regarded as a bird of ill omea 
In some parts of the country, to this day, 
the superstitious augur from the appear- 



ance of one magpie a birth ; from that of 
two, a marriage ; of three, a death. 

346. The secret st man of blood, the most 
thoroughly.concealed murderer. 

348. How say'st thou 9 i.e., what expla- 
nation do you give ? 

362. / keep a servant fee'd. Comp. Hoi. 
§ 26, "For Makbeth bad in euery noble 
man's house, one slie fellow or other in fee 
with him." 

353. Betimes, i.e., by (suflBcient) timea 

S58. Returning uxre as tedious a$ go o'er, 
Comp. Dryden,— 

" I have already past 

The middle of the stream ; and to re- 
turn 

Seems greater labour, than to venture 
o'er." — (Edipus, it. 

364. Young in deed, i.e., inexperienced 
in doing, in crime, as appears from his 
saying that his fear " wants hard use." 

365. ScENK T. — Shakespeare has been 
blamed for mixing up classical with north- 
em mythology by making HecatS, a Greek 
divinity, the mistress of tbe Gothic wt^ird 
sisters of this play. Toilet defends Shnke- 
speare, quoting Scot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft, to the eflfiect that it was a common 
belief that, in the night-time, wiiches 
" ride abroad with Diana, the goddess of 
the Pagans," Diana being one of the di- 
vinities with whom the triple Hecate is 
identified. It is also noticeable that Mid- 
dleton has committed tbe same confusion 
in his Witch, which is believed to have 
appeared before Macbeth, and to which it 
bits been maintained that Shakespeare was 
indebted for the whole of the incantations, 
if not for the very conception, of the weird 
sisters. The witches' song, "Come away, 
come away" at the close of this scene, is 
given at full length by Middleton; and 
there are other coincidences, hardly less 
striking, throughout the scenes in which 
they appear. Dr. Craik, however, justly 
censures the zeal of the commentators in 
making out everything in Shakespeare " to 
be borrowed or stolen," and suggests, in 
regard to these coincidences, that probably 
'• the verses in question were common 
popular rhymes, preserved amongst the 
traditions of the nursery or the country 
fireside." 

366. Beldams, from Fr. belle and dime, 
and is used by Spenser for fair lady. Its 
second meaning was good woman, grandam ; 
then any old woman, a witch or hag. 

376. As others do. Steevens suggests 
that these words are an interpolation, and 
that the lines originally stood, 

" A spiteful, and a wrathful ; who 
Loves for his own ends, not for you." 
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Oertainly the words objected to add too 
much to the line, and too little to the 
sen^e. 

879. Acheron is here used not in its ear- 
lier sense of a river of the lower world, but 
in its later one, of the lower regions in 
general The pit of Acheron, from the lines 
following, must here be taken as meaning 
the mouth or opening of the passage from 
the upper to the nether world. Milton, 
translating the name («via putw. the 
stream of woe), calls it '^ 

"Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep." 
Par. Lost, ii. 678. 

Acheron was the name of several rivers in 
Greece and Italy, all of which were be- 
lieved to be connected with the lower 
world. 

388. Vaporous drop, profound. The 
drop is vaporouM as to its form, profound 
as to its qualities, and the effucts which it 
is to produce. 

390. Slight*, arts ; in the sense of gleipht 
in " sleight of hand." Slight is from Ger. 
tchlich, an artifice, which is probably con- 
nected with A.-S. slith, slippery, Eng. $ly. 
Chaucer uses slightly with tbe meaning of 
ilily. The t^" slight =■ unimportant, is 
from Ger. schlicht, plain, homely. 

397. ** Comt awap, come awap." The 
whole of this song is found in Middleton's 
WUch, above referred to. 

402. Can interpret, middle voice : mean- 
ing, " Which admit of further interpreta- 
tion than your thoughts have yet put upon 
them." 

404. Marry, i.e., Mary! or. as Shake- 
speare gives the oath in Henry yhi., " By 
Holy Mary." 

408. Who cannot want the thought, etc. 
Malone observes correctly, that the sense 
requires "who can want the thought?" 
the affirmative interrogatiye being equal to 
the negative response, " no one can want 
the thought." etc. Mr. Grant White pro- 
poses to get over the grammatical difficulty 
by a change in punctuation. He makes 
" who" determinative of "men" in the 
previous line, and makes the sentence affir- 
mative instead of interrogative, thus — 

" Men must not walk too late 
Who cannot want the thought, how mon- 
strous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father." 

To this Mr. Dyce objects that Macbeth 
did not kill Banquo because he held that 
" thought," but because the witches had 
declared him to be father of a line of kings. 
Very true ; but Lenox knew nothing about 
the witches' prophecy, and the only reason 



which he eonld assign for the act. was Baa- 
quo's known suspicions regarding the mur- 
der of Duncan Of course the " monstrous" 
thing, according to Mr. White's reading, is 
not the murder, but the supposition of its 
being committed by Malcolm and Donal- 
bain. And the most forcible objection to 
that reading is, that it interrupts the vein 
of irony which runs through the entire 
speech. Mr. White might alH> be nrked 
what, according to his reading, woald be 
the " damned fact," which " did grieve 
Macbeth." 

417. Borne, in the sense of " carried for- 
ward," not of " suffered." 

410. An = if. Tooke considers both 
words the imperatives of A.-S. verbs, sig- 
nifying to give ; an from unnoti and if (So. 
gif) from gyfan. Dr. Jaroieson. however, 
considers this etymology doubtful, on the 
ground that there is no trace of this firin- 
ciple of forming conjunctions in M.-Goth., 
the relations of which to A.-S. are so 
close, that it could hardly have appeared 
in the one language without showing itself 
also in the other. 

426. Hold* the due of birth,' ix., wUh- 
holds tbe crown. 

4*27. The most pious Edward; i.e., Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

432. That, introduces a number of adv. 
cl. of purpose, modifying " is gone." 

485. Free from our feasts, eta The 
sense requires us to connect from with 
knives: "Our feasts and banquets firee 
from Moody knives." The infinitives give, 
free, do, receive, are all under the regimen 
of " That we may." 

438. J?ayT«p«mfe, for exasperated. 

440. With here means " after." for the 
words " Sir, not I," we quoted from Mac- 
duff, not from the Messenger. 

441. Turns me; the "me" here is an 
inveparable particle joined to " turns," and 
d()e:4 not refer to the present speaker. 
Originally the reflective form of the first 
person, the " me" became 'crystallized up- 
on the verb, and was used indiscriminately 
for all persons. 

446. Flp, the third pens. sine, imperative. 
449. Under relates " hand" to ** suffer- 
ing" 

Act IV. 

1 Brinded, streaked as with flames, f^. 
A.-y. brpne, a flame, fr. brpnan, to bum, 
Ger. brenneti. 

8. Harpier, an imp or liarpy, fr. Qr. 
a^vvMtf wh. fr. «f<r«^iii», to snatch, 
Lat. rapere. 

4. Caldron, lit. a vessel to endure heat, 
fr. Lat. caldarium, wh. tr. ecUdus, calidus, 
hot. 
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8. Bmlter^d, m uied by Shakespeare, is 
explained by fiteevens to mean "mois- 
tened." This, howeyer, is quite away from 
the radical meaning of the word, which is 
from the A.-S. swealt-an, to die, to be suf- 
focated, wh. fr, tteeakm, to bum. Ab ap- 
plied to the " venom" of the toad here, it 
refers to the deadlier property which its 
▼enom acquired by its confined sleep under 
the stone. 

14. Netpt, a small lizard, probably firom 
" euet," and " eft," fr. A.-B. e/ete. 

24. Ravin'd, rarenous, fr. A.-S. reajlan, 
Ft. ravineux. Vide i. 136, note. 

28. Sliver'd, split; ft. A.-B. iH/an, to 
rend, to cleaye. 

SO. Slab, wet and sticky ; fr. A.-S. tli- 
pan^ to be slippery. 

44. Open, locks, whoever knocks. *' Open," 
second pers. plur., imp. "locks." nom. of 
address; "whoever knocks" adv. cl. to 
" open," 

50. Testy, frothy, raging, and peH or 
yecut, the froth of fermenling liquor, are 
fir. A.-8. yst, a storm, adj. ystig, wh. fr. 
ffrsian, to be angry. 

52. Lodged, layed by the wind. 

63. Topple, dim. of top, to fall top fore- 
most 

56. Germins, germsi, seed-buds or sprouts. 
Lat. germinare, fr. germen, wh. fr. pen-itus 
(gigno), Gr. yiyvdf^at, fr. root ynt-. 

61. lltat hath eaten, etc. Holliushed has 
preserved a law of King Kenneth ii. of 
Scotland, which devotes to death by ston- 
ing any " sowe" that shall "eat hir pigges," 
while Fhe is also to be buried, " that no 
man eate of hyr fleshe." 

63. Farrow, a litter of pigs ; fr. A.-S. 
fearh, a litter, wh. fr. same r' ot as Lat. 
verres, and aper, Gr. ifgf«»f , Fr. verrat, 
▼iz.. Sans, vardha. 

62. Sweaten, the p. part of to sweat 
66, etseq The apparitions. Steevens, 

following Upton, explains the " armed 
bead" to symbolize the head of Macbeth, 
afterwards cut off by Macduff, and carried 
to Malcolm ; the " bloody child," to repre- 
sent Macduff untimely ripped from his 
mother's womb ; and the " child crowned," 
to foreshadow Malcolm, bearing the boughs 
of Bimam wood. 

71. Harp'd, uttered, touched on, as when 
the string of a harp is struck. 

74. Had I three ears, Vd hear thee. The 
apparition has called his name three times, 
and this is his mode of answering each call, 
and of intimating that each has excited in 
him an intense de»ire to hear. 

81. That I may tell, etc. Adv. cl. of 
purpose to " shalt not live." 

84. The round, the crown: comp. L 804. 



91. Impress ths forest, i e., treat or com- 
mand the forest like an imprest soldier. 

107. Both sear mine eye-balls, i.e., doth 
bum them by it* fiery, flashing brilliancy, 
referring to the custom of burning the eyes 
to blindness by holding before them a red 
hot plate 

111. The crack of doom, to the up-break- 
ing and dissolution of the universe. 

116. Twofold balls and treble sceptres, 
doubtless intended as a compliment to King 
James i., of the houre of Stuart, which, 
according to HoUinshed, whom Shakespeare 
closely followed, was descended from Ban- 
quo, through his son Fleance (comp. JBoL 
§ 22). James i. was the first sovereign who 
reigned over the two islands containing the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

117. Blood-bolter' d. To bolter, says 
Steevens, is a word peculiar to 'Warwick- 
shire, and means to daub, to besmear. It 
is applied to the hair when it becomes 
matted from blood having dried upon it 

131. By you. There is some reason for 
believing that this sense of by (beside, near 
to) is its original meaning, and that that of 
instrumentality is secondary. The A.-S is 
be, bi, and big. In the following line firom 
Julius Caesar, the first by expresses near- 
neas, the second instrumentality. — 

" As here, by Caesar and by you, cut off." 

138. Anticipat'st. preventest (by remov- 
ing the object of them). 

139. Flighty purpose, a purpose sud- 
denly entertained, as if caught when on 
flight 

141. FirstUngs, first offspring. 

147. Trace, lollow, and mark out his 
line. 

147. No boasting, i.e., this is no boasting, 
like a fool. 

160. Come, bring me where they are. 
Macbeth, angry becauiie he did not learn 
all he wished from the witches, and cha- 
grined with the news of Macduff's flight 
vents, in the impatient tone of this last 
line, some of his ill-humour upon Lennox, 
in whum he evidently has but little confi- 
dence. 

164. Our fears do make us traitors, i.e., 
his fiijiht would be attributed to " fear," 
and "fear" would be held to be an evi- 
dence of guilt. 

165. Whether it was his wisdom, or his 
fear, n. cl, object to "know." 

169. The natural touch, the touch of 
nature or of natural affection, such as is 
shown even by " the poor wren." 

161. Her young ones in her nest, abs. 
phr. ; adv. to " fleht ." 

167. The fit* 0' the season, what is most 
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Jit or Raitabl« for the time. Fit is most 
probably the If r. fait, but. factum, done. 

169. And do not know ourselves, sell., 
'* to be 80," because treason then included 
offences not usually held to be treasonuble, 
or what were no offences at all. 

169. When we hold rumour from uOiat 
we fear, i.e., when we accept or circulate 
rumours, because yrefear them to be true. 

173. 8haU not be long but I'Ube here 
again The sub. of "shall be" is "I." 
" But" is a prep. goTerning the n. cl. fol- 
lowing in the obj. case. 

193. Wat my father a traitor, mother f 
How well has Shakespeare, in this scene, 
portrayed one of the most striking fea- 
tures of child-nature, its fondness for ques- 
tioning and being questioned ; for the con- 
versation of children is little ebe. 

212. Though in pour state of honour I 
am perfect, is an antithesis to the preced- 
ing line : Tou do not know me, but I am 
fUliy aware of your rank. 

216. To fright you thus, adv. phr. of cause 
to " I am too savage." 

217. To do worse to you, i.e., to do worse 
than "to fright yon thus;" which pro- 
bably means to abstain from frighting them 
thus, to let them be attacked without a 
warning. 

217. Fell, absolute, lit. cruel,— if, as is 
supposed, it be the A. -8. felle, cruel, Fr. 
felon, Ital. fellon. Jamieson gives it in Sc. 
with the meanini; " clever, mettlesome." 

228. Where such a* thou mayttjind him, 
we should expect "so uns'anotified that" 
The construction is to be explained by sup- 
plying, after " so unsanctified," eutobea 
place where, etc. 

229. Shaghair'd. The old reading is 
" shagear'd," which is obviously a corrup- 
tion of "shag-heard," an old spelling of 
" shs^-hidred." Shag is from A--8. sceacga, 
a bush or clump of hair. Shock is from 
the same root ; so that shag-hair'd corre- 
sponds with "shock-headed." Sceacga is 
iuelf from neacan, to shake, p. sc6c. 

233. Empty, is an indirect object of 
** weep." 

235. Bestride our down'faWn birth- 
dom. Stand over our down-fallen birth- 
right, sword in hand, for the purpose of 
defending it. 

237. That it resounds, i.e., so that it ra- 
■ounds : adv. cl. of manner to "strike." 

230. Syllable of dolour, a compressed cry 
of grief,— appropriate in connexion with 
"yell'd." 

241. To friend, to befriend. 

241. IwiU,woil. "redress." 

242. What you have spoke, n. cL in app. 
with "it," subj. of "may be so." 

243. Sok name, whoie name alone, with- 



out mentlonbig his deeds, *' blisters oar 
tongue." 

246. Tou may deserve. The old copy 
reads " disceme" for " deserue." . The 
emendation (which is Theobald's) is ob- 
viously correct Macduff may "deserve 
something" of Macbeth by betraying Mal- 
colm. 

246. And wisdom, w(A\. "it is" wisdom. 

250. A good and virtuous nature may 
recoil in an imperial charge. Johnson 
well explains thia to mean, " A good mind 
may recede from goodness in the elecufeion 
of a royal commission." 

254. Yet grace must still look so, i.e., 
though foul things may look fair, fair 
things cannot look fairer. 

257. Riwness, unpreparedness. 

260. Let not my jealousies, etc., ie., do 
not suppose that my suspicions are meant 
to dishonour you; they arise only from a 
regard to my own safety. 

265. Thy title u affeer'd, thy right to 
wear thy wrongs is cot\/irmed by Malcolm's 
refusal to aid thee. 4far is fir. Fr. c^f- 
feurer, to appraise, or fix a price upon. 

268. To boot, in addition. Boot is the 
A.-9. bdt, compensation, from b^tan, to 
amend. BoUy and bootless (profitless) are 
from the same root 

279. More suffer, eta, by him that shaU 
succeed. Comp. the whole of this scene 
with HoL, §§ 27-33. Shakespeare has fol- 
lowed the chronicle so closely, that numer- 
ous expressions may be compared through* 
out the whole of it 

282. So grafted, ie,*'U> be" so grafted: 
inf. obj. to " know." 

286. Qmfineless, without limit or re- 
straint The confines of a country are its 
boundaries. 

288. To top, to overtop, outstrip. 

290. Sudden, hasty, precipitaie, reck- 
less. 

293. Continent, confining or restraining 
(sell ) the passions ; chnste. temperate. 

294. Better Macbeth, than such a one to 
reign. Constr. : (It is) better (for) Mac- 
beth (to reign), than (for) such a one to 
reign. 

^Ul. The time you may so hoodwink j a 
translation of Hollinshed's " that no man 
shall be aware thereof." Hoodwink is to 
cover the eyes with a hood. Hood is the 
A.-S. hdd, Oer. hut, Eng. hat Wink is 
from A.-S. winc-ian, Oer. ufink-en, to move 
often (sell.) the eye-lid. 

304. &unchless, unable to be stemmed ; 
fjrom Fr. estancher, Lat stagnare, to stop, 
or stay. 

306. His, this one's, to correspond with 
" this other'*." 

807. More-having. Shakespeare seemi 
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In this y^ngt to hare beeo seised with 
a fit of compounding irords Vf^e have 
" Aummer - seeming," " king - becoming," 
'« bloody - sceptred," " over - credulous," 
" here - approach," " here - remain," and 
" strangely - visited," within these two 
pages. 

314. Foj/tont, plenty; the Fr. foiaon, 
abundance. 

316. 0/pour mere oum, i.e., of what i» 
simply your own, without touctiing the 
goods of others. 

316. Portable, bearable, supportable, 
when counterbalanced by your graces. The 
" other" before " graces" is a solecism ; 
for Macduff could not. surely, cousider the 
vices he was condemning to be " graces" 
too. 

381. Wholetome, sound, prosperous; 
from A.-3. hdl, sound, entire ; and some. 
Ger. -earn (in JieU-sam), Dut. saem, Lat. 
sim-ilU, wh. denotes the quality of that to 
which it is attached. 

337. Died every dap she lived / there is 
a striking similarity between this expres- 
sion and that of Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 31, " I 
die daily." 

338. RepeaVst upon tAj/ftf^/*, reproachest 
thyself with. 

344. These trains, cunningly laid schemes. 

846. Plucks me, draws me away. 

361. At a point, concentrated, assembled 
at a rendezvous. 

862. And the chance of goodness he like 
our warranted quarrel, i.e., and may the 
event in its goodness correspond with the 
justness of our quarreL It has been pro- 
posed to read — 

" And the chance, of goodness, 
Be like our warranted quarrel I" 

And also, 

"And the chance, goodness. 
Be like our warranted quarrel !" 

But neither of these emendations seems to 
throw much light upon what, at the best, 
is a somewhat obscure passage. 

868. That stay his cure, that wait to be 
cured by him. The malady, as appears 
from the sequel, was the king's-evil, so 
called because it was believed that the 
power of removing the sickness by " touch- 
ing" was inherited by the English kings, 
ttom Edward the Oonfessor (the king re- 
ferred to in the text) downwards, even to 
the Hanoverian dynasty. The practice 
reached its height in the reign of Oharles 
II., who, between 1660 and 1664, is said 
to have touched 24,000 persons. 

868. Convinces, overpowers, and frus- 
trates. 



87£. The mere despair of surgery, those 
whom surgery has despaired of curing. 

379. A golden stamp. Coins touched by 
the king were supposed to have the power, 
when worn about the person, of warding 
off certain disoHses. These coins are called 
Royal Touch-pieces. It io as reasonable 
to call a piece of money a stamp w to call 
it a coin, the latter name being derived 
from the wedge-shaped die with which the 
impression was stamped upon the metal. 
Vide I. 356. Note. 

380. Put on with ho^y prayers ; the king, 
in touching for the evil, pronounced words 
to the effect : " I touch, but Ood healeth." 
In earlier editions of the Common Prayrr, 
" the office for the healing" was an integ- 
ral piirt of the service 

381. He leaves, etc., n. cl. inapp. to " It," 
subj. of " is spoken." 

393. But who knows nothing, except 
(those) who are Ignorant ; att. cL to " those* 
understood. 

394. Rent, an obs. verb, with the same 
meaning as to " rend." 

306. A mtjdem ecstasy, i.e., a common, 
and therefore unnoteworthy, state of mind. 
Ecstasy is used by Bbakcspeare to mean 
any disturbance of the mental equilibrium. 
Comp. III. 162, Note. 

397. For who ; grammar would require 
"for whom," i£., for whom the knell is 
tolled. 

399. Or ere, before. These two words 
are a repetition of each other, for they are 
in meaning and origin the same. Or, ere, 
and early, are all from Ooth. air, first, A.-S. 
oer. In A..-S. or and ord mean the begin- 
ning, probably the same as the root or-, in 
Lat. ar-ire, or-igo, and Gr. S^-fVfit, In 
all Ooth. dialects, according to Wachter, 
or, ar, ur, convey the idea of beginning. 
This word or is quite distinct from the al- 
ternative conjunction " or." The word if 
frequently used in Be. in the sense of " be- 
fore," as indicating (1.) pri(»-ity in time, 
and (2.) preference ; e.g., 

(1.) " And they that at the seige lay. 
Or it was past the fifth day, 
Had made." etc. — Barbour. 

(2.) " Therefore in aventure to dee 

He wa'd him put or he wa'd flee." — lb. 

i.e., he would rather put himself In danger 
of death than flee. We find or euer to- 
gether in the Bible of 1561,—" But we (or 
euer he come neare) are redy in the meane 
season to kyl him." — Acts xxiii. 15. In the 
authorized version it is also " or ever" in 
this passage. 

899. 0, relation. What do the editors 
mean by putting a comma after rdatioo ? 
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Surely not to make it the nom. of addiesR, 
applied by Macduff to bis "ever-gentle 
cousin," Bosse? 

401. That of an hour't age doth hits the 
tptaker, so tbick and fast do tbey come, 
that even those but an hour old are stale, 
and held in contempt. 

402. Teems, used in the trans, and lit. 
sense of its root A.-S. tym-an, to bring 
forth (plentifully). 

407. When I came hither, etc. Observe 
that Bosse does not yet answer MacdufTs 
questions directly, or yield to his last ap- 
peal, but again goes into generalities, as if 
seeking for courage to tell his sad tale. 

410. Witness'd, tktiested. 

414. Doff, ftom " do off;" OAdon is firom 
*' do on." 

417. Jn older, etc. Constr. : *' None 
that Christendom gives out is an older and 
a better soldier." 

421. Latch, se ze, or lay hold of; from 
A..-8. lacc-an, to seize ; hence a latch or 
latchet is that which holds fast (a door). 
To lace is from the same root. 

422. Fee-grief, i.e., a grief which belon(;fi 
to an individual. Fee is from A.-S. feoh, 
which primarily signified mt^ile, but second- 
arily monep and property ; as Lat. pecunia 
is flrom pecus, cattle. 

454. Pull your fiat upon your brows, an 
indication of deep and speechless sorrow. 
So in the old ballad :— 

" He pulled his hat over his browe. 
And in his heart he was full woe." 

443. He fias no children, cleariy refers 
to Malcolm, who knew nothing of a father's 
feelings, and is thus chidden for his pre- 
mature suggestion of revenge. 

446. Swoop, the rapid perpendicular de- 
scent of a bird of prey upon its quarry, 
llie word is the same as sweep ; the latter 
is from A.-S. swdpan, the former firom the 
p. siceop. 

447. Dispute it, strive with the feeling. 
462. Naught that J am, is self-crimiua- 

tion, as a man may exclaim, " Fool that I 
»m." Naught and naughty, meaning worth- 
less, base, are from no and whit, nothing. 

455. Let grief, convert to anger, blunt 
not the heart, enrage it. The usual punctu- 
ation of this passage is, 

" Let grief 
Oonvert to anger ; blunt not the heart, 
a it." 



appropriately follows up the suggestion, 
that the reflections of Macduff's last speech 
should be the whetstone of his sword. 

459. All intermission, all impediments 
and intervening time. 

462. Heaven forgive him too. The word 
modified by too is forgive : If he escape, 
let him also be forgiven. The meaning is, 
I will as soon let him escape, as heaven 
will forgive him for his crimes. 

464. Our loch is nothing but our leave, 
i «., all that we want now is the order or 
leave to start. 



With this reading, it is difficult to see 
whom or what "grief is to "convert to 
aniter;" but by taking "convert" as an 
adj. or participle qualifying "grief," a 
good meaning is obt».ined, and the idea of 
grief not bluntinQ but enraging bis heart, 



ActV. 

4. Since his majesty went into the field, 
Steevens remarks, that " this is one of 
Shakespeare's oversight!*. He forgot that 
he had shut up Macbeth in Dunsinane, and 
surrounded him with besiegers." This 
criticism seems to take the words too lite- 
rally. They simply mean, since Macbeth 
first took the field i^ainst Malcolm, and 
do not necessarily imply that he is still in 
the field when they are spoken. 

19. This is her very guise, ix., the dress 
and appearance which she usually pre- 
sents when thus walking in her sleep. 
Guise is Fr. guise, A.-S. wise, mode or 
fashion. Its opposite is dis-gfwise, to as- 
sume a manner, or to conceal the person 
by a strange dress. In Scotland, mum- 
mers are still called ^.vfar;, a name which 
is also applied to those who are disfigured 
by age. In Sc. gyse means a mode or 
fashion, and a gyis is a mask. The cor- 
lectness of the above etymolo(ry is shown 
by the prefeuce of the same root in the 
old form of " otherwise, ' viz , otherguess. 
Thus : " I have in reserve a body of othar' 
jmeff arguments." — Bbbkelkt, Min. Phil., 
1.67. 

86. HeU is murky. Steevens suggests 
that Lady Macbeth C(ntempiuously quotes 
these words from her husband, and shames 
him for hinting at such an idea, with the 
taunt, " a soldier, and afeard." 

36. Fie! an interj. expressive of con- 
tempt: Gr. (ptv ; Lat. phy, vae, vah,- Ger. 
pfui; Eu^. faugh/ Tooke s&ys fie is the 
imperative of A.-S. fian, to hate. More 
probably ^n is formed Irom^, which is 
an onomatopceia. 

66. For the dignity of the whole body, i.e„ 
for the ttake of outward rank and dignity. 

61. Wash your hands, etc., . . . Banquo's 
buried. It U perfectly natural that, in her 
disturbed state, Lady Macbeth should thus 
in her sleep mix up the different crimes 
which are pressing so terribly upon her 
conscience. 

71. Unnatural troubles, refers to Lady 
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Maebeth's troubled state of mind, which 
the Doctor argues most be the result of 
some " unnatural deed." 

75. Annoyance, in its primuy sense of 
hurt, injury, rather than its secondary 
meaning of molestation ; from Lat. nooere, 
through Fr. nuire. Probably it here refers 
to Kelf-destruction. 

77. Mated, in the sense of check-mated 
at chess. The Doctor means that he is 
non-pluBsed, puzzled, unable to explain 
what he has seen. 

80. His unck 8iward. Duncan, accord- 
ing to UoUinshed, had married a daughter 
of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, the 
father of the Earl who accompanied Mal- 
colm to Scotland. 

83. ExciU the mortified man. Their 
provocation would excite even a man who 
has "mortified" his body, and in whom 
all earthly passion is dead, le., a recliise 
or monk. 

88. (Z/irougA jM>u£A«, beardless youths. 

89. Protest their first of manhood, for 
the first time claim to be men. 

93. He cannot buckk his distempered 
cause unthin the belt of rule, i.e., his cause 
is not one that can be carried on by the 
usual expedients ; his excitement is either 
madness or rage. 

96. Minutely, every minute ; to be read 
with the strong accent on first syllable, 
min'-utely. 

102. When all that is ufithin him does 
condemn itself for being there. He Is so 
filled with self-reproach, that he se^ no- 
thing but crime on his souL 

105. Medicine, Steevens says, means here 
"physician," firom Fr. m^decin, and be 
spells the word in the text "medecin." 
This alteration seems as unnecessary as, on 
comparing it with what follows, the expla- 
nation appears erroneous. If Caithness 
speaks of himself and his associates as 
drops to be poured along with him, it 
seems wrong to represent him as calling 
Malcolm anything but the f^ysic or remedy 
for the sickness of the state. 

108. To dew, ».«., to bedew. 

110. Let them fly all, a concessive cl. == 
though they all fly ; indicating that reports 
had been brought him of the desertion of 
his subjects. 

118. I sway by, i.e., I am swayed by • an- 
other example of an English middle voice. 

119. Sap. sink, or incline from a straight 
course by the action of a weight. It is an 
abbreviation of stcag, which is the same 
with suMiy. The latter Johnson derives 
from Ger. schweben, to move. Richardson 
takes both from A.-S. waegan, to weigh. 
Jamieson is probably more correct in de- 
ducing both from S.-Ooth. swaenga,smnga, 



to incline^ or deviate ftoim the perpendicu- 
lar. Hence to sway ^1.) is to incline to 
one side, (2.) to move backwards and for- 
wards. Tne latter of these meanings would 
certainly lead us to a better explanation of 
to "sag with doubt," than that given above, 
riz., to hesitate. 

120. lA>on, a rogue, a worthless fellow. 
More frequently used in Sc. than in Eng. 
It appears in various spellini;)) as loon, loun, 
loune, town, hwne. Loun originally means 
a boy or servant : probably, says Jamie- 
son, from Isl. liodnc. Hone, ser^u^. The 
bad meaning which the word secondarily 
acquired probably indicates the degeneracy 
of servants, perhaps also the contempt with 
which their masters treated them. Of this 
there are other examples : " Thus ' knave' 
meant once no more than lad ^nor does it 
now in German mean more). ' nllain' than 
peasant ; a ' boor' was only a farmer, a 
' varlet' was but a serving-man, a 'menial' 
one of the many, or household, a 'churl' 
but a strong fellow, a ' minion' a favour^ 
ite."— Trkwch {Study of Words, p. 52). 

124. Lily-liver'd, white livered, cowardly. 

124. Patch I a name expressing con- 
tempt ; one who assumes false appearances, 
as a rent in a garment is covered by a 
patch; a deceiver. From A.-B. paeccan, 
to counterfeit 

129. Push, effort 

130. Wtll chair me ever, or dis-s^at me 
now. The first folio reads, " will cheere me 
euer or diseat me now." llie second folio 
substitutes " disease" for " diseat." which 
is evidently an attempt to get over the in- 
compatibility of " cheere" with " diseat" 
The substitution of " chair" for " cheere" 
is, of course, only another way of over- 
coming the same diflSculty, and it certainly 
gives a more rational sense than can pos- 
Kibly be derived from the other readings. 

131. / have lived long enough, etc. These 
passives which intermit the ravings of M ac- 
betb contain bome of the finest poetry and 
deepest feeling in the whole play. 

144. Skir, scur, scour ; from Goth. 
seauron, Ger. scheuem, A.-S. scyr-an, to 
cleanse by rubbing ; to move rapidly over 
a country for the purpose of exterminating 
enemies. Vide infra, 185. 

146. Not so sick, i.e., sbe is ill not so 
much from sicknchS as, etc. 

168. Death and bane, a pleonasm, per- 
haps, like "away and clear* two lines 
afterwards, for the sake of the rhyme. 
Bane is death; A.-S. bana; which we 
have aXfO in hen-bane, a poisonous berb. 

177. Discovery here signifies those who 
discover us. 

179. We learn no other but, i.e., we leam 
no other report but that, etc. 
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188. BofJk more and feis, both the greater 
uid the leas in rank. 

165. Let our Just dentures attend the true 
event, i.e., may the eyent jiuti/y our cen< 



189. Whdt we shall sap we have, and 
what we owe, i.e., (he limita of our n^ 
aod oar dutp. 

197. Fin-ced, enforced. 

208. FeU, Bkin ; Lat peU-is, a hide. 

213. Recorded titne, i.e., time of which a 
record shall be kept, as oppoiied to eternity. 

216. Dustp death,' so in the curse upon 
Adam, *' dust thou art, and to dust thou 
•halt return." 

281 Thy story, the obj. to some such 
verb as " repeat," " give me," understood. 

231. iyreirt, nearest. 

232. dinij, t-hrink up ; from A,-8. aing- 
an. to wither. 

234. / puU in resolution, I restrain or 
check mvflelf in that which I had resolved 
upon. That this is the meaning of the 
words, is evident from those which follow. 

239. .<4m)ucA««. asserts, attests; from Fr. 
avnuer, Lat. advovere. 

2 10. There is nor /lying hence, etc Here 
we have another development of Macbeth's 
character. So long as the predictions of 
the witches came out in his favour, he be- 
lieved and trusted them. As ^oon as they 
appear to be fulfilled to his disadvantage, 
he discredits them, and gives the order, 
" Arm, arm, and out !" Again he remem- 
bers that, though unfavourable to him, it 
is a fulfilment of the prophecy, and in the 
word4 quoted indicates that he believes 
th«ir predictions to have been true. Tet, 
even afrer he is disappointed in re<;ard to 
this prediction, he clings tenaciously to 
the other one, that no man bom of woman 
should kill him. 

248. Our, first battle. " Battie" wss fre- 
quently uhed in the sense of a division of 
an army, or battalion ,- from Fr. bataille, 
and connected with A.-S. beat-an, to strike, 
beat. 

266. Bear-like, I mtut fight the course, 
i.e., like a baited bear, I must fight against 
all who enter the arena against me. There 
is some incongruity between the bimile of 
this line and that of the preceding one. If 
he was tied to a stake, his position could 
scarcely be compared to that of a baited 
bear. 

27?. Either thou, Macbeth, etc. If 
"thou" is correctly taken as the nom. 
here, where is its predicate ? Either thou, 
or else I sheathe my sujord^ is hardly a 
logical disjunction. M alone suggests that 
a line has been lost here. It is not neces- 
aary to suppose anything of the kind. It 
is more likely that " tboa" is hare 4ued as 



the proDonn of address without refarence 
to its case, and that we should grammati- 
cally construe it as the obj. Shakespeare 
has used " he" for " him" in iii. 62 : why 
not " thou" for " thee" here, especially as 
it is considerably separated from its regi- 
men ? The connexion is : " I cannot strike 
at wretched kernes; either I strike ac 
thee, Macbeth, or else I sheathe my sword 
undeeded." 

27(5. Bruited, noised abroad; from Fr. 
bruit, noise, fame, firom bruire, to rustle, 
to roar. 

283. Beside us, on our side. 

284. Play the Roman fooL Probably 
Shakespeare was thinking of the death of 
Brutus on the field of Philippi {Julius 
Ceesar, t. 6), or of the words of Brutas in 
the same tragedy (v. 1), — 

" By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself." 

285. Whiles I see lives, the gashes do 
better upon them, i.e., so loni; as I see liv- 
ing men opposed to me, the gashes do better 
upon them than upon me. 

287. 0/ all men else, must mean more 
than " all men else." It is, of course, a 
solecism to say, "o/all men besides your- 
self, I have avoided thee." 

292. Inirencfiant, that cannot be cut or 
divided. In- here is the negative prefix, 
or inseparable particle of privation; Sans. 
an-. Or. «v-, A. -8. un-. In the verb to 
intrench or entrench, the prefix is the Lat. 
prep, in, which is the Sans, iiia, Gr. I* ; 
and from which come the Fr. en, and Eng. 
in and en-. 

301. Cow'd, subdued, depressed with ter- 
ror. Jamieson is decided in talcing it from 
8w. and laL kufw-a, kuga, to subdue, to 
insult. 

308. Palter, shufiae, equivocate; from 
Fr. poltmn, which is supposed to be formed 
from poUke trutici. those who had maimed 
themteh es In the thumbs to escape the con- 
scription. Hence a jHfltroon is a coward , 
and paltry is deceitfiQ, frivolous- 

309. Painted upon a pole, i.e., a paint- 
ing hoisted on a pole: it hence appears 
that the practices of modem showmen are 
ae old, at least, as Shakes^ieare's time. 

317. Arid damned be him; another in- 
stance of Shakespeare's disregnrd uf the 
cases of pronouns. Vide in. 62 ; t. 272, 
Notes. 

326. No sooner . . . but, for "no sooner 
them," frequeutly to be met with in Shake- 
speare. 

339. Thy kingdom's pearl, i.e.» the best 
and truest men of thy realm. 

347. U'hat 's mare to do, n. ci, (A4. of 
" we will lierfoim," L 366. 
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A-bed, II. 12. 
Acheron, iii. 379. 
Addition, i. 182, in. 98. 
Adhere, i. 432. 
Adieu, 11. 319. 
Afeard, i. 419. 
Affeer'd, iv. 265. 
Alarm'd, ii. 53. 
Alembic, i. 447. 
All, I. 385. 
All-thing, III. 13. 
An (if), III. 419. 
Annoyance, v. 75. 
Anon, I. 9. 
Appal, III. 279. 
Aroint, i. 86. 
Auger, II. 257. 
Avamit, III. 313. 
Avouches, v. 239. 



Badged, ii. 236. 
Bane, v. 168. 
Battle, V. 248. 
Be all, I. 385. 
Become, i. 54. 
Beldams, in. 366. 
Benison, ii. 322. 
Bestowed, in. 29. 
Blanket,- 1. 329. 
Blasted, i. 154. 
Bolter, IV. 117. 
Boot, IV. 268. 
Breeched, ii. 251. 
Bridegroom, ii. 114. 
Brinded, iv. 1. 
Bruited, v. 276. 
Bumper, in. 230. 
Burly, I. 8. 
But, in. 52, 105. 
Buttress, i. 356. 
By, IV. 181. 



Caldron, iv. 4. 
Captivity, i. 16. 
Card, I. 97. 
Ceremony, in. 255. 
Chance, ii. 225. 
€Jiamel-house, in. 2 



Cleave, ii. 25. 
Clept, in. 92. 
Cling, V. 282. 
Coigne, i. 356. 
Coin, I. 356. 
Compt, I. 875. 
Confineless, iv. 286. 
Continent, iv. 293. 
Convinces, iv. 368. 
Convince, i. 444. 
Corporal, i. 158. 
Countenance, i. 348, ii. 

214. 
Cow'd, V. 301. 



Dainty, ii. 280. 
Dandy, n. 280. 
Despair, iv. 378. 
Disjoint, in. 156. 
DoflF, IV. 414. 
Done, I. 881. 
Doom, II. 212. 
Doughty, n. 46. 
Dour, II. 46. 
Dudgeon, n. 46. 
Dwindle, i. 103. 



Eager, n. 257. 
Earnest, i. ISO. 
Ecstasy, in. 162, rv. 896. 
End-all, i. 385. 
Entreat, n. 22. 
Equivocator, ii. 146. 
Ere, IV. 398. 



Fafl, in. 27. 
Farewell, ii. 319. 
Farrow, iv. 62. 
Fantastical, i. 182, 215. 
Favour, i. 348. 
Fee-grief, iv. 422. 
Fell (cniel), iv. 217. 
Fell (skin), v. 203. 
Fie, V. 36. 
Fif-burgs, I. 276. 
Firstlings, iv. 141. 
Fit, IV. 167. 
Flaw, III. 282. 



FUghty, rv. 139. 
Flout, 1. 62. 
Foysons, iv. 314. 
Frieze, i. 355. 



Oallowglasses, i. 24. 
Germins, iv. 56. 
Good-bye, ii. 319. 
Goi^on, n. 204. 
Gospell'd, III. 86. 
Graymalkin, i. 8. 
Groom, n. 114. 
Guilt, II. 120. 
Guise, V. 19. 



Harbinger, i. 276. 
Harpier, iv. 3. 
Have, n. 140. 
Henbane, v. 168. 
Hermits, i. 369. 
Hie, in. 34. 
High, in. 34. 
His, I. 384. 
Holp, J. 372. 
Home, I. 196. 
Hoodwink, iv. 301. 
Hurly-burly, i. 3. 
Husband, n. 4. 
Husbandly, n. 4. 
Hush, m, 10. 



If, I. 382, III. 419. 
In-, V. 292. 
Incarnadine, n. 126. 
Informs, ii. 48. 
Instant, i. 334. 
Intermission, iv. 4.59. 
Intrenchant, v. 292. 
It, I. 381. 
Its, I. 384. 



Jutty, I. 855. 



Kill, I. 452. 
Kind'st, n. 24. 
Kernes, i. 24. 
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